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ROUGH NOTES ON COLERIDGE’S LECTURES. 


The following rough notes of some lectures 
delivered by S. T. Coleridge in 1818 were made 
by the late Henry Holgate Carwardine, Esq. of 
Colne Priory, Essex, and found by me amongst 
his papers in Aug. 1867. Mr. Carwardine knew 
Coleridge personally through his friends the 
Gilmans. 


« Jan. 27, 1818. Attended Mr. Coleridge’s first lecture 
on the ‘Manners, Morals, Literature, Philosophy, :Reli- 
gion, and state of Society in general in European Chris- 
tendom from the Eighth to the Fifteenth Century ; more 
particularly in reference to England, France, Italy, and 
Germany.’ Mr. C. contended that the irruption of the 
Barbarians, as they have been called, and the downfall 
of Rome was by no means so sudden and unexpected as 
has been imagined; that it was long foreseen and often 
foretold by many of the Romans themselves long before 
it happened—cited Seneca—and that there was a Ger- 
man party in Rome who aided their Northern country- 
men, and that Rome did not fall till after long and 
repeated struggles. Observed that the Germans of that 
day had a higher moral character than the Romans 
whom they conquered. That their feelings were elevated 
by that respectful and chivalrous feeling towards women 
which was perfected by the influence of Christianity ; 
made a beautiful eulogium on the influence of female 
affection (particularly in the maternal care and instrac- 
tion when we first become susceptible of impressions and 
imbibe instruction) in forming our character, in repress- 
ing all our evil tendencies, and encouraging every good 
and amiable sentiment, and making us what we are in 
after life. Spoke of our superiority in this respect over 


the antients, which he attributed to the institution of 
marriage, which had given woman her proper rank and 
station in the scale of society, and contrasted it with the 
licentiousness and polygamy of the antients. Spoke of 
the Romans as perfecting (in many things) what the 
Greeks had begun.” 

“TP. Q® as to the truth of this, of which I think he 
failed to adduce any very clear or satisfactory evidence. ] 

“Spoke of the Greeks as our superiors in sculpture, 
history, rhetoric, logic ; equals in poetry and architec- 
ture, inferiors in music and painting. 

“ Spoke of the inferior excitement of his own feelings 


| produced by view of a fine specimen of antient architec- 


ture, compared to the intensity of the emotions which 
had been produced by a view of the cathedral at York, 
and the interior of King’s Coll. Chapel. 

“Perhaps the Gothic architecture is more particularly 
adapted to religious buildings, but I hardly think that 
good taste as it influences the feelings of the majority 
will prefer Gothic for all, or even the majority of public 
or national buildings; and certainly there was a great 
deal of fustian and wandering out of the road of common 
sense in the enthusiasm with which Mr. C. expressed his 
feelings on this occasion. They were also evidently asso- 
ciated with feelings of religion: such feelings and asso- 
ciations are pardonable and even amiable, and in a poet 
we have no business to expect that he should always 
address himself to the cold and sober reason of a mere 
philosopher. Our poet was more happy in one of his 
flights upon painting when he described a picture of the 
‘Triumph of Death’ by Giotti (or some such name), 
a very early painter, which he saw at the Cemetery at 
Pisa, a rude drawing, and poorly coloured, but so grandly 
composed and happily designed as to have produced a 
marvellous effect upon the poet, which can be adequately 
described only in his own language. ‘Death is seen 
of a livid white, “ killing the air with the swiftness of his 
motions ;” groups of figures are seen flying in all directions, 
with action and feature characteristic of their station, 
conduct and dread of the Great Destroyer ; while five 
poor beggars are alone seen prostrate on their knees with 
uplifted hands and eyes to welcome his arrival.’ } 

“[Mr. C, has asolemn and pompous mode of delivery, 
which he applies indiscriminately to the elevated and the 
familiar; and he reads poetry, | think, as ill as any man 
I ever heard. ] 

“ Coleridge, 6 Feb. ‘On Shakespear.’ His predecessors, 
the poets of Italy, France, and England, &c. drew their 
aliment from the soil; there was a nationality; they 
were of a country, of a genus, grafted with the chivalrous 
spirit and sentiment of the North, and with the wild 
magic imported from the East. He bore no direct witness 
of the soil from whence he grew ; compare him with the 
mountain pine. 

“ Self-sustained, deriving his genius immediately from 
heaven, independent of all earthly or national influence. 
That such a mind involved itself in a human form is a 
problem indeed which my feeble powers may witness 
with admiration, but cannot explain. My words are 
indeed feeble when I speak of that myriad-minded man, 
whom all artists feel above all praise. Least of all poets, 
antient or modern, does Shakespear appear to be coloured 
or affected by the age in which he lived—he was of all 
times and countries. 

“ He drew from the eternal of our nature. 

“When misers were most common in his age, yet he 
has drawn no such character; and why ? because it was 
mere transitory character. Shylock no miser, not the 
great feature of his character, 

“In an age of political and religious heat, yet there is 
no sectarian character of politics or religion. 
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“Tn an age of superstition, when witchcraft was the 
passion of the monarch, yet he has never introduced such 
characters. For the weird sisters are as different as pos- 
sible. 

“ Judgment and genius are as much one as the fount 
and the stream that flows from it; and I must dwell on 
the judgment of Shakspear. 

“When astrological predictions’ had possession of the 
mind, he has no such character. It was a transient folly 
merely of the time, and therefore it did not belong to 
Shakespear ; and in company with Homer and Milton and 
whatever is great on earth, he invented the Drama. 

“ The Greek tragedy was tragic opera differing only in 
this, that in Greek the scenery and music were subser- 
vient to the poetry. In modern opera the poetry is sub- 
servient to the music and decoration. 

“A mere copy never delights us in anything. Why 
do we go to a tragedy to witness the representation of 
the woe which we may daily witness? The antient tra- 
gedians confined their subjects to gods and heroes, and 
traditional people. Shakspere—a more difficult task—in 
drawing not only from nature, but from the times as well 
as things before him, and so true to nature that you never 
can conceive his characters could speak otherwise than 
they do in the situation in which they are placed. 

« common expression—‘ How natural Shakespear 
is’—and yet so peculiar that if you read but a few de- 
tached lines you immediately say, ‘this must be Shake- 


“Such peculiar propriety and excellence, and truth to 
nature, that there is nothing in any man at all like him— 
a research for that felicity of language current in the 
courts of Elizabeth and James, but so was Massinger, 
B. Jonson, Beaumont & Fletcher, &c., but yet they are 
not like Shakespear’s language. Divide his works into 
three great classes ; no division can be made that applies 
to tragedy and comedy, for nature acknowledges none of 
these distinct sharp lines, and Shakespear is the Poet of 
Nature, pourtraying things as they exist. He has, as it 
were, prophesied what each man in his different passions 
would have produced. 

“1. His Comedies and Romantic Dramas. 

“2. His Historical Plays. 

“3. His Great Tragedies. 

“ There is a character of observation, a happiness of 
noticing whatever is external, and arranging them like a 
gallery of pictures, representing passions, which no man 
appropriates to himself, and yet acknowledges his share. 

“ Character of his mind, depth, and energy of thought. 
No man was evera great poet without being a great 
philosopher. In his earliest poems the poet and philoso- 
pher are perpetually struggling with each other till they 
found a field where they were blended, and flowed in 
sweetest harmony and strength. 

“Love's Labour Lost, | affirm, must have been the first 
of his plays—firstly, it has the least observation, and the 
characters are merely such as a young man of genius 
might have made out himself. But it has other marks ; 
it is all intellect. There is little to interest as a dramatic 
representation, yet affording infinite matter of beautiful 
quotation. King and Biron, * Light seeking light blinds 
us,’ no instance in which the same thought so happily 
expressed. In the character of Biron he has the germ of 
Benedict and Mercutio; it was the first rough draft, 
which he afterwards finished with Ben, and Mer. 

“In Holofernes is contained the sketch of Polonius. 
He never on any occasion spares pedantry — 


‘remunerative. 
Nathaniel. 1 praise God for your sin,’ &c, 


“Much of this wordiness (here ridiculed) shown in 


modern poetry ; words nicely balanced till 
seek the meaning, when you are surprised to find oma" 

“ His blank verse has nothing equal to it but that of 
Milton. Such fullness of thought gives an involution of 
metre so natural to the expression of passions which fills 
and elevates the mind, and gives general truths in fall, 
free, and poetic language. 

Macbeth, &c. 

“ Shakespear, the only one who has made i 
vehicle of general truth, as in his comedy aS noone 
even folly itself the vehicle of philosophy. Each speech 
is what every man feels to be latent in his nature; what 
he would have said in that situation if he had had the 
ability and readiness to do it, and these are multiplied 
and individualized with the most extraordinary minute- 
ness and truth. 

“Of the exquisite judgment of the ..... must con- 
ceive a stage without scenery—acting a poor recitation, 
He frequently speaks to his audience. If, says he, you 
will listen to me with your minds and not with your eves 
ies nas and assist me with your imaginations, I will 
do so and so. 

“ Characteristic of his comedy and romantic drama. 

“Ist. His characters never introduced for the sake of 
his plot, but his plot arises out of his characters, nor are 
all these involved in them. You meet people who meet 
and speak to you as in real life, interesting vou differently, 
having some distinctive peculiarity which interests you, 
and thus the story is introduced which you appear 
casually made acquainted with, yet still you feel that it 
excites an interest—that there is something that is appli- 
cable to certain situations, &c. 

“ Again, his characters have something more than a 
mere amusing property. 

“ For example, in The Tempest, the delight of Trinculo 
at finding something more sottish than himself and that 
honours him—the characteristic of base and vulgar minds 
which Shakespear is fond of lashing and placing in a 
ridiculous light [reads scene between Trinculo and Cali- 
ban]; but Shakspeare can make even rude vulgarity the 
vehicle of profound truths and thoughts. Prospero, the 
mighty wizard, whose potent art could not only call up 
all the spirits of the deep, but the characters as they 
were and are and will be, seems a portrait of the bard 
himself. No magician or magic, in the proper sense of 
the word—a being to excite either fear or wonder—no- 
thing in common with such characters as were brought 
from the East. 

“If there be any imitation in Shakespear, of what is it 
imitation? What so earthly as Caliban, so aérial as 
Ariel, so fanciful, so exquisitely light, yet some striving 
of thought of an undeveloped power. 

“ I know no character in Shakespear to which he has 
given a propensity to sneer, or scoff, or express contempt, 
but he has made that man a villain.” 


THE DOMINIONS OF SOLOMON. 


If we seek for the earliest epoch at which the 
records of mankind begin to assume a character 
somewhat analogous to that of modern history, 
we shall perhaps find it at that period of Jewish 
story which witnessed the accession of Saul to 
the kingdom of Israel. It will certainly not be 
found in the monumental records of Egypt (com- 
mencing with the expulsion of the Hyksos), 
which bear the same relation to history, in the 
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proper sense of the word, that the fossil skeleton 
of a primeval Saurian, in an imperfect condition, 
would bear to the living animal, if we could 
have seen it familiarly and scrutinised its habits. 
Of the monumental Pharaohs we know nothing, 
except their conquests in countries the site of 
which can rarely be identified—their buildings, 
their tombs, and the absurd records of their weird 
and superstitious devotion. The Egyptians were 
never a chivalrous nation: their victories are 
horrors, and the religion which oppressed them 
like a nightmare was a farce at once detestable 
and ridiculous. 

But the case is very different with the Jewish 
history during the reigns of Saul, David, and 
Solomon. Here we emerge from semi-darkness 
into light: here we have a living drama as in- 
telligible as that of Shakspeare. We seem as 
familiarly acquainted with the characters of Saul 
and Samuel, Jonathan and David, Joab, Absalom, 
Achitophel, and Solomon, as we are with those 
of the men most conspicuous in our own history, 
such as Coeur de Lion, Edward IIL, the Black 
Prince, Henry V., and Cromwell. Here we have 
real actors before us: we comprehend their pas- 
sions, are familiar with their exploits, and can 
trace their motives. 

Even viewed from the sceptical standpoint, 
there is nothing like the history of Israel at this 
period in the records of any other nation of equal 
antiquity. 

Of the reigns of these three kings, that of 
David is, perhaps, upon the whole, the most bril- 
liant; but it is the reign of Solomon which has 
made infinitely the most impression on the mind 
of the Oriental nations. The Talmudic Jews have 
invented a thousand ridiculous fables of this great 
monarch, the glory of their nation; and all these 
absurd inventions have been adopted by the 
Mohammedans with eager avidity. Mohammed 
himself, in the mysterious pages of the Koran, 
has given the sanction of Heaven to some of the 
most monstrous of these mythic tales. He assures 
us with confidence that Solomon was taught by 
God himself to comprehend the language of birds 
(Sura, xxvii. 17) ; that the feathered tribes formed 
one of the three great divisions of his army, the 
other two consisting of men and genii (ib. v. 18); 
and that the evil spirits were subjected by God to 
the will of Solomon, that he might employ them 
in building palaces and cities, in diving for pearls, 
and in other works useful and ornamental. (Sura, 
xxxiv. 12, and Sura, xxxviii. 39.) It is not 
to be wondered at that the indignant demons 
should have endeavoured to blast the reputation 
of their imperious master by attributing to him 
the invention of books of magic; but the Koran 
vindicates his memory from this cruel aspersion ; 
and we learn on its infallible authority that So- , 
lomon was not an unbeliever (Sura, ii. 90); and 


that, on the day of judgment, he will be received 
into heaven with distinguished honours. (Sura, 
Xxxviii. 39.) 

In this farrago of Koranic absurdities, it is 
sufficient merely to allude to the stories of the 
ring and throne of Solomon ; the wind which (as 
Mohammed tells us) was given up to the par- 
ticular use of the sapient monarch, to convey him 
where he pleased; his indelicate reception of 
Balkis, queen of Sheba; and the miraculous 
leaning of his body on his staff, in a standing posi- 
tion, for a whole year after his death, to perplex 
and overawe his diabolical workmen at that time 
employed in building the Temple. 

Histories of the life and reign of Solomon are 
to be found both in Persian and ‘Turkish, in prose 
and verse ; and, as these legendary compositions 
attribute to their hero an universal monarchy, 
they must be admitted to rival even the utmost 
extravagance of the Talmudic fables. 

If the history of the three reigns of Saul, David, 
and Solomon should ever be written on purely 
critical principles, and on a basis of thoroughly 
careful investigation, by a person intimately ac- 
quainted with the languages, manners, and geo- 
graphy of the East, the work resulting from such 
researches would (I am inclined to think) prove 
equally novel and interesting. 

It is much to be feared that it must necessarily 
be composed upon sceptical principles ; for, in the 
existing spirit of the age, an orthodox writer 
would be likely to apprehend that any work 
of his on such a subject would scarcely find a 
reader. The field would therefore be resigned to 
innovators in religion. 

However much we may regret this, it would 
have some counterbalancing advantages. The 
Scriptural history, submitted to a severe test, 
might in the end gain as much as it lost. In the 
meantime a new interest would arise. What a 
varied aspect would the story assume! Saul, 
David, and Samuel, no longer judged of by the 
rules which have guided Biblical criticism for so 
many centuries, would each assume a novel 
in the historic drama. The character of Jonathan, 
on the other hand, unchanged and perfectly un- 
susceptible of change, would remain, as ever, one 
of the most brilliant types of chivalrous valour, 
and one of the purest models of disinterested 
friendship. 

When a really critical history of these three 
reigns shall be composed, either by an orthodox 
or sceptical writer, much old rubbish must be 
remorselessly swept away; and, by way of as- 
sisting in this good work, I propose in the present 
note to correct some of those amazing and almost 
incredible geographical errors which (originating 
in Rabbinical imposture) have so long given a 
» false colouring to the reign of Solomon, The 


result (I am afraid) will be to reduce the do- 
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minions of this monarch from semi-gigantic to 
igmy dimensions. 

n a suspicious passage of the vulgar text of 
our Hebrew Bibles (1 Kings iv. 21) we read 
(according to the authorised English version) that 
“Solomon reigned over all the kingdoms from 
the river [Eupbrates} unto the land of the Phi- 
listines, and unto the border of Egypt.” And 
in v. 24 of the same chapter we read that “ he 
had dominion over all on this side of the river 
from Tiphsah [‘Thapsacus] even unto ’Azzah” 
[Gaza }. 

But the word translated “on this side” in our 
English version is in Hebrew 2, which pro- 
perly signifies “not on this side,” but “ beyond,” 
and is so translated in the Septuagint, or: jv 
wépav rod rorauod. This naturally leads us to 


suspect that here (as in similar passages where | 


“ay is rendered “on this side” in our national 
version) the passage has been altered, or inter- 
polated, by the Jews of Babylonia during the 
captivity. This suspicion is very strongly con- 
firmed by comparing the Hebrew text with the 
Septuagint translation. In that version the im- 
portant passage “from Tiphsah even unto ’Azzah” 
completely disappears: there was evidently no 
such passage, nor anything equivalent to it, in the 
Hebrew copies used at Alexandria. As for v. 21, 
there is nothing like it in the Alexandrian trans- 
lation. Hlexry 
(To be continued in our next.) 


AMERICAN CENTENARIANS. 

Mr. John Fitz in his 107th Year.—On Friday, 
February 10, 1870, in the United States House 
of Representatives, Mr. Banks asked that the 

rivilege of the floor be granted to Mr. John 

itz, of Pennsylvania, who was born in 1762, 


served during the war of the revolution, being | 


present at the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, and also served during the war of 1812. 
Mr. Banks’s request being granted, Mr. Fitz oc- 
occupied a front seat in the house, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by the members, with whom 


he conversed in a lively manner for some time. | 
A pension was voted to him on the following | 


M. E. 
Philadelphia. 

Captain Lahkrbush, aged 104.—The Standard of 
Thursday, March 24, contains a letter from their 
“own correspondent ” in New York describing a 
dinner given to celebrate the 104th birthday of a 
gentleman who formerly held a commission in 
the English army. The statement is too long 
perhaps to transfer to “N. & Q.,” but the parti- 
culars and dates are so precise and definite as to 
leave little room for doubt that Captain Lahrbush 
is of the remarkable age that he claims to be. He 


is stated to have been born in London on March 
6, 1766; to have entered the army on October 17 
1789, and to have served with the 60th Rifles 
under the Duke of York in the Low Countries in 
1793; to have been with Lord Cornwallis at Bal- 
linamuck on September 8, 1798; with Nelson at 
Copenhagen in 1801; to have witnessed the inter. 
view between Napoleon and Alexander, which 
| led to the peace of Tilsit in 1807; to, have fought 

under the Duke of Wellington, 1808-10, and been 

promoted for his gallantry at Busaco; was in the 

Caffre war in 1811; in 1816-17 was stationed in 
| St. Helena as an officer of the guard over the Em- 
| peror Napoleon ; and after a service of twenty-nine 
| years sold his captain’s commission in the 60th 


| Rifles in 1318. He seems subsequently to have 

visited most parts of the globe; to have indulged 
| largely in the use of opium, and “is certain that 
| half a pint of laudanum would have no more 
effect upon him than the same quantity of vin 
| ordinaire.” Surely Captain Lahrbush deserves a 
niche in “N, & Q.” 5. C. 


French Misstonartes IN AMERICA. —The 
Moravian Historical Society, located at Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania, has lately published a translation 
of Count Zinzendorf’s Diary of two of his journeys 
among the Pennsylvania Indians in the year 1742. 
In one of these journeys he visited Madame de 
Montour, a French woman by birth, but the 
widow of an Indian chief. She was residing on 
| the Susquehannah River. One of the counties 
of Pennsylvania is called after her. The count 


says 


“ We now proceeded, our approach being heralded by 
salutes, which were repeated when we arrived at the 
huts of the Indians. Here we dismounted, and entered 
the cabin of the old Madame. 

“ Her husband had been a war chief, and had been 
killed in battle. 

“ Upon seeing us she wept bitterly, and when I spoke 
of our affairs, and among other things remarked that we 
had named our town Bethlehem, she observed that the 
town in France, where Jesus and the holy family dwelt, 
was also named Bethlehem, I inferred from this that 
what is commonly reported of the French missionaries is 
| most probably true, namely, that they taught that Christ 
| was a Frenchman and the English were his crucifiers; 

since this woman, born a Christian, did herself not know 
| otherwise but that Bethlehem lay in France. . . . - 
| With Anna she soon became very intimate, and told her 
| how tired she was of living among the Indians.” 
UneEpA. 


hiladelphia. 


Curious Isw Sicxs.—I can well remember, 
when an undergraduate at Oxford, riding once 
from Woodstock to Banbury and passing two inns 
on the road, one called “Sturdy’s Castle,” and 
the other “ Hopcroft’s Holt”; but what the unde 
ieerivatur of these names may be, I have never 
| yet been able to discover. At Newport-Pagnell, 


‘ 
i 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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in Buckinghamshire, I have seen a sign called 
“The March of Intellect”: on the one side is re- 
presented the Thames Tunnel; and on the other, 
sweeps dancing to the music of a piano which a 
dustman is playing. At Manchester, close to the 
southern gates of the cathedral churchyard, is a 
tavern bearing the appropriate sign “The Wed- 
ding Ring,” where numbers of couples after 
being united in wedlock in the adjacent cathe- 
dral, called popularly the “Old Church,” adjourn 
for a social glass. Joun Picxvorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Mourvat Forerveness.—It is scarcely just to 
assert, as is often done, that the great oul noble 
principle of mutual forgiveness is peculiar to the 
Christian religion. The philosophers of old 
preached the same doctrine. The following pas- 
sage from Seneca (De Ird, iii. 26) is worthy of 
being ascribed to a higher source than the mind 
of man: — 


“Omnes mali sumus. Quidquid itaque in alio repre- | 


henditur, id unusquisque in suo sinu inveniet. Placi- | 
diores itaque invicem simus: mali inter malos vivimus. | 


Una res nos facere potest quietos, mutuz facilitatis con- 
ventio.” 

Horace also adopts the same prineiple of acting : 

est, 
Peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus ; 
for as Lord Herbert says : — 

“He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself: for every man has need 
to be forgiven.” 

The sentiment is expressed with great power 
by Pliny the Younger ( Epist. viii. 22) :— 

“Optimum et emendatissimum existimo, qui ceteris 
ita ignoscit, tanquam ipse quotidie peccet; ita peccatis 
abstinet, tanquam nemini ignoscat.” 

I do not think the principle was a favourite 
with the Greek philosophers. I confess to be 
unable to give a single passage where mutual 
forgiveness is clearly maintained as the duty of 
man. Was retaliation their principle? I should 
be glad if some passage could be given from 
Greek philosophers, to be pendants to those I have 
quoted above. Thucydides (vii. 68) thus speaks 
of revenge : — 

Gua exOpols exyernoduevor rd 
Aeyéuevdy mov elvat. 

_ “Nay more, we have the best opportunity of reveng- 
ing ourselves on a detested enemy, which, according to 
the proverb, is the most pleasant thing in the world.” 

I do not mean to say that the feeling of revenge 
was not known to the Romans, but we are told 
by Juvenal (xiii. 189), and he speaks the senti- 
ments of the high-minded among them, that re- 
venge is the abject pleasure of an abject mind : — 

_ “Quippe minuti 
Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio.” 


Cravrourp Tarr Rawacr, 


LerreR OF THE QUEEN oF BonemiA, Marcu 10, 
1634-5.—The following is a correct transcript of 
a communication of this unfortunate princess, ad- 
dressed, with the consent of her brother Charles I. 
to the chief burghs in Scotland to aid her in the 
attempt to repossess her husband of the posses- 


| sions he had lost. The bearer of the letter was 


probably of the family of Monro of Fowlis : — 
Sir, 

“‘ Vnderstanding by this bearer, Colonel Monro, the 
desire he hath to continue the resolution of his friends 
and kindred, who have with much honour to their stock 
and nation followed a long time the warrs of Germany, 
and not spared their lives and fortunes in that just 
Cause, which concerneth the honour of God and the 
common libertie, and having for this end transported 
himself into his own Countrie to strengthen and repaire 
his troupes decayed with the warr, I shall entreat you to 
lend him your helping-hand with the Permission of the 
King my brother, to further him in the said Levies in 
all Places where he may require your Countenance and 
authoritie to assist him. Wherein what favour ye shall 
show vnto him at my request, I shalbe alwaies ready to 
acknowledge it, and remain 

Your most Assured Friend, 
ELIZABETH. 
“ Haghe, }$ March, 1634.” 


The letter seems to have been produced Octo- 
ber 24, 1634, by the colonel before the town 


/ council of some burgh, but what council is not 


said. J. M. 


Queries. 


Art Querres.—1. Nagler (Kiinstler-Lexikon, 
xiii. 12) mentions a picture by Guido in the 
Armani Collection at Venice: subject, the child 
Jesus sleeping on the cross. I wish to know 


| whether the picture is still in its place in the cfl- 


lection, and whether there is any catalogue acces- 
sible ? 

2. Where can I find any account of paintings 
in the Paradiso at Vallombrosa? and who was “ C, 
Beaumont,” who seems (according to an inscrip- 
tion on the back of a panel in my possession) to 


have brought some paintings from it to England ? 
L. W. B. 


Cicero: “EX LIBELLA... EX TERUNCIO.” — 
In Andrews’ Latin Lexicon, under the word “ li- 
bella,” I find the following: “ Ex libella, i. q. 
ex asse, sole heir.” Cic. Att. 7, 2, 3 is quoted : 
“ Curius fecit palam te ex libella, me ex teruncio.” 
But surely if er /ibella is translated “sole heir,” 
ex teruncio will be meaningless. Can any of your 
classical readers elucidate this ? ‘ 


Costin: — John Cosin, D.D., Bishop 
of Durham (son of Giles Cosin of Norwich), is 
said to have had a sister, Mary, married to . . . 
Skinner (Surtees’ History of Durham). Being 
desirous of ascertaining when and where this mar- 
riage took place, and of learning further regarding 
Mr. Skinner, I shall be thankful forany information 
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that can be communicated to me direct. The 

lady was baptised at St. Andrew’s, Norwich, 

April 27, 1606; but her marriage, I am told, is 

not there recorded. CHARLES JACKSON. 
Doncaster. 


DemostHEeNEs.— What is the meaning of the 
expression ordois in the 
Argument of Demosth. adv. Leptin. p. 453 (Reiske) 


is tolerably clear, but the difficulty rests, to my- 
self at least, in &yypapos. P. J. F. 


Downes or Taxat.—I would feel very much 
obliged for any information about a (Captain ?) 
Richard Downes of Stockwell, Surrey, who in 
1662 held the manor of Fanesly in Cornwall, and 
leased it to the Onslow family. He made a will 

roved in Doctors’ Commons, and his brother 
ohn married a Thornycroft. 

Any information about a Richard Rountree of 
Stockley in 1662 would also be esteemed a favour, 
and whether there is in or about Stockley a church 
dating from the Commonwealth. J. A. 


Tue Dvuxr’s THeartre, Etc. —It is stated in 
Colley Cibber’s Apology, chap. iv., that — 

“King Charles II. at his restoration granted two 
Patents, one to Sir W. Davenant, and the other to Henry 
Killigrew, Esq., for the forming of two distinct com- 

nies of Comedians. The first were called the King’s 

rvants, and acted at the Theatre in Drury Lane, and 
the other the Duke’s Company, who acted at the Duke's 
Theatre in Dorset Gardens.” 

In chap. vi. he speaks of Betterton and the 
seceders com Drury Lane “erecting a theatre 
within the walls of the Tennis Court in Lincoln's 
Imm Fields” in 1695. 

Pepys enters in his Diary :—“ Nov. 20, 1660. 
To the new playhouse in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
which was formerly Gibbon's Tennis Court.” 

Mr. Morley, in his Memoirs of Bartholomew 
Fair (chap. xiv.) says that Charles II. granted 
patents to Thomas Killigrew and Sir W. Dave- 
nant to build new theatres, “ Killigrew’s was 
opened at the Theatre Royal on the site of Drury 
Lane; Davenant’s was in Lincoln's Inn Fields.” 
See also Sir W. Scott’s Life of Dryden. I may 
observe, in a note to a French edition of Mémoires 
de Grammont Killigrew’s Christian name is stated 
to be Robert. 

“ Elia,” in one of his charming essays, tells us 
that the pit entrance of Old Drury (Garrick’s 
Drury) was at the north end of Cross Court. 
Davies, in his Life of Garrick, states that the 
Rose Tavern was pulled down to improve the 
fagade of Drury Lane Theatre. I have always 
understood that this tavern stood in Brydges 
Street at the north corner of Vinegar Yard. 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform 
me to whom Charles II. granted the patent for 
the Duke’s Company (Davenant or Killigrew), 


and whether this company was established in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Dorset Gardens? What 
was the site of Old Drury (anterior to Garrick’s) 
and when and where was the first Covent Garden 
Theatre built ? &. W. F, 


Hype Famity.—I find the following entries in 
the Burial Register of Westminster Abbey, and I 


sub med.? By the help of Ernesti's Lexicon o.w. | *™,20t sure that I identify the persons named 


with accuracy : — 
1. “ Edward, only son of the Lord Hide, Nov. 17,1702.” 
2. “ Laurence, son of the Lord Hide, May 27, 1704.” 
- “Mrs. Katherine Hide, Feb, 28, 1706 ” [1707]. 
. “The Hon, Ann Hide, Nov. 2, 1709.” 
5. “ The Hon, Henrietta Hide, July 5, 1710.” 
6. “Lord Chancellor Hides son, Jan. 13, 1664” 
[1665]. 


Who was the Lord Hide of 1 and 2? Was he 
Edward Lord Cornbury, third Earl of Clarendon? 
His son Edward (bapt. Oct. 6, 1691) is said, I 
think by Burke, to have died Feb. 12, 1713. 
Were 4 and 5 daughters of Edward Lord Corn- 
bury, or of Lawrence Earl of Rochester? Was 
6 James Hyde who was drowned, or his brother 
Edward? And lastly, who was 3? Lord Corn- 
bury and Lord Rochester both had daughters 
named Catherine; but the register, as will be 
seen, gives no “ Honourable” in this case, and 
Lord Rochester's daughter would of course be 
“ Lady.” HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tae ANCIENT AND Honovrante 
Troop,” or “ Tue A. H. L. T.”—I wish to know 
whether this civic body, once so powerful that it 
could decide a City election, is still in existence; 
and if so, where is “Troop Hall”? I was ad- 
mitted a “comrade” many years ago, and my 
godfathers were—the then chairman of the Mid- 
dlesex magistracy, and the late Richard Taylor, 
F.S.A., the editor of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of 
Purley. The “Troop” was then in its palmy 
days. We had glorious meetings, and amongst 
our active members were the late Richard Taylor 
(many years our colonel), Galloway (afterwards 
Bey), Alderman Scales, Cullum (J.P.), Wakley 
(M.P. and Coroner), Hindmarsh (afterwards Re- 
corder of York), and a host of others equally 
respectable. Then we used to exchange visits 
with “The Dogs,” “Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem,” &c. &c. After I quitted London I 
lost sight of “The Troop.” After some years I 
inquired about it, and { was told that it had 
become a mere “ boozing ken,” and the “ Hall” 
was the parlour of some obscure public! Such 
was the lust news that reached me in Italy about 
the once famous A. H. L.’T. I shall be obliged 
by information. If the “Troop” be defunct, such 
a fact ought to be recorded, and I know né regis- 
ter more suitable than the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

A Comnape A. H. L. T. 
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Marxyom Horr.—Can anybody say why, in mentioned as being in the “ Pulpitt Chamber.” 


North Lincolnshire, the south-west quarter of the 
heavens is frequently termed Marnum Hole? A 
Trent sider said to me the other day: “ We 
hev'nt done wi’ down-fall yet,'th’ wind’s gotten 
into Marnum Hole agen.” A.O. V. P. 


Mitirary Mvsters.—In the military muster 
of 1574, in Lancashire and other counties, it 
seems, from MSS. preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, certain persons therein named were called 
on to furnish demi-lances, horses, corslets, al- 
mayne rivets, pikes, longbows, sheaves of arrows, 
steel-caps, calivers, morions, and bills. Can any 
of your correspondents inform me of what class 
of persons they were composed who were thus 
required by the state to furnish weapons? Did 
they serve themselves, or provide substitutes ? 
According to what principle were the levies made ? 
Were they imposed upon landownersonly, orowners 
of goods as well as landowners? If so, upon what 
scale of proportion were the levies adjusted? 
Informaticn on these heads would oblige 

JAYTEE, 

Mittonie Querres. — Can any one explain 
what Milton means in the following passages ? — 

“The countryman’s Monte Mayors.” 

“And who shall then stick closest to ye, and excite 
others ? Not he who takes up arms for cote and conduct, 
and his four nobles of Danegelt.” 

SynTaGMa. 

Nvumismatic.—Are any of your readers ac- 
quainted with a small silver coin, which is an 
object of interest from having been picked up on 
a spot where Roman coins are occasionally found, 
although it looks more like a French one? It is 
smaller than a shilling. No trace of impression 
is left on one side; on the other there are two 
sceptres in saltire between their points above, a 
crown below, and on the right a fleur-de-lys, and 
—s (but not clearly) a fleur-de-lys on the 

eft. Round the edge, amongst indistinct traces 
of inscription, ALYV in one part, and Fac in another 
can be made out. Probably these are parts of 
DOMINE SALVVM FAC REGEM. S. M. 


Gop Posy Rrne.— I have just seen a massive 

gold posy ring; inscription inside — 
“In thee, my choice, 
I do rejoice.” 

In the centre of the ornamentation outside is a 
shield, with three lions passant on it. On the 
right of the shield H, and on the left of it I, each 
letter having an old-fashioned crown over it. At 
the extreme ends of the ornamentation, outside 
the letters H and I, are three fleurs-de-lys. 
Whose ring has it been ? P. 


Putrit Cuamser, Etc.—In an inventory of the 
personal effects of a lady of quality in the county 
of Norfolk in the year 1684, I find sundry goods 


Can any of your readers inform me what was the 
origin of this name for a room, which, I think, I 
have met with before ? 

I also find in the kitchen “a leade for milk.” 
Any information also as to the probable meaning 
or use of this utensil or weight would oblige ? 

WapHaM PowELL. 


Aspey or St. Frynar, Iyntsmore. — Where 
can I find the history of the Abbey of St. Finbar, 
Innismore, Isles of Arran, Ireland, mentioned by 
Charles Lever in his Luttrell of Arran ? 

Caries VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Prixt or Rosesrrerre. — I should much like 
to learn something of a print now before me: 
portrait, half-face, paper octavo page size, metal, 
98 x 42in.; print, oval 3} x 3 in. exactly to line, 
set off trom stipple, 1|16 pr. mezzotint, printed off 
in reddish-brown ink; the paper seems cut down, 
and the print may have formed part of a volume, 
as there is a narrow strip, whiter than the plate- 
paper, pasted along backedge, evidently cut with 
a Irnife. The print is titled “M. M. J. Robers- 

ierre (sic), Dessiné par J. Guerin, Gravé par 
“iesinger.” The portrait was likely drawn in san- 
guine, and the ink of the printing kept near the 
colour. What is known of Guerin, the designer, 
and Fiesinger, a German from hisname? I have 
seen many portraits of the dme damnée of the 
Revolution, but no one for one moment to be 
compared to this before me. The delicate minute 
beauty of the work, the spirit, force, and charac- 
ter of the head, the intense, nervous, searching 
look of the eyes, the compression at the mouth, the 
almost visible palpitation at the nostrils, and the 
cat-like intensity of the whole expression are most 
marvellous. The large low-set ear, half seen, the 
massive jaw, the firm well-rounded chin, the thin 
compressed lips and long upper lip, the peculiar 
slightly retroussé nose, small nostrils and wide 
al, fluttering with every gust of passion, the 
lean retreating forehead, and above all the cold, 
piercing, bloodthirsty look of the eye, tell so 
plainly the story of the man as to force on one the 
conviction of their fidelity to nature of the most 
minute and absolute kind. The high-collared 
coat, with large oval buttons, ample white necker- 
chief in artistic multiplicity of fold, knot and 
bow rippling down, a cascade of light and shade 
to meet the shirt-frill just seen clear of the coat- 
lapel; the hair, tied in a black ribbon (pigtail), 
seen on cheek and behind the ear to be dark, 
covered by a legal wig of one row of curls, sug- 
gest the idea of some gala as the occasion of the 
ortrait. The youthful look of the face is start- 
ing. Born, Arras, 1759; deputé, Paris, 1789; 
guillotined there July 28, 1794; he was only 
thirty-five. And all the horror of his name is 
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contained in five terrible years. He got a public 
triumph in 1791. Is this a likely date for the 
portrait? he would then be thirty-two, which 
would agree with the portrait as to age ad 
well. C.D. L. 


Seat Inscription —On a steel seal are the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: —“OIAONI AONI” on one 
side, and “ onrAvior” on the other. Is there any 
possibility of interpreting them ? 


TRoLLop.—On visiting lately the ruins of Por- 
chester Castle, some boys who were playing out- 
side the walls called the moat “the trollop.” 
On my asking why they so termed it, one replied, 
“ Because it is so often full of water.” As this 
explanation was not eminently satisfactory to me, 
I shall be glad to learn if any light can be thrown 
upon it in the columns of “N. & Q.” 

8S. D. S. 


Upsatt Castix. — In the time of Christopher 
Wyvell, Upsall Castle, near Thirsk, is said to have 
“passed to the crown,” and in 1577 was granted 
to John Farnham by Queen Elizabeth. Will any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me for what reason 
Upsall Castle was confiscated to the crown ? 

R. D. Dawson-Dvurrietp, LL.D. 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bosstrs anp Crarties.—The new police were 
called “ Bobbies” and “ Peelers” because the 
force was established by Sir Robert Peel. The 
watchmen whom they superseded were called 
“Charlies.” Can any one tell me the reason 
why ? 8.8. ° 

[According to Wheeler (Noted Names of Fiction, 
p. 71) the name of Charlies was given to the old bellmen 
and watchmen from King Charles I., who in 1640, ex- 
tended and improved the watch system of the metropolis. 


There is a very scarce work by Thomas Decker, entitled | 


“The Belman of London, bringing to light the most noto- 


rious Villanies that are now practised in the Kingdome. | 


Printed at London by Miles Flesher, 1640,” 4to. On the 


title-page is an engraving of one of the Charlies with his | 
| sich Eylau and ending in June at Friedland. I 


lanthorn, bell, truncheon, and dog. His nocturnal duties 
are thus described in this work: “I began to talke to 
my bell-man, and to aske him why with such a jangling 
and balling, and beating at men’s dores, he went about to 


waken either poore men that were overwearied with | 


Jabour, or sicke that had most need of rest? Hee made 


answere unto mee, that the ringing of his bell was not 
(like an alarum in a towne of garrison) to fright the 
inhabitants; but rather it was musicke to charme them 
faster with sleepe: the beating at their dores assured 
those within that no theives were entered, nor that false 
servants had wilfully or negligently suffered the dores 
to stand open, to have their masters robbed ; and that 


his crying out so loud was but like the shrill good mor- 
row of a cocke, to put men (that had wealth enough) in 
mind of the time, how it slideth away, and to bid those 
that are full of business to be watchfull for their due 
hours when they were to rise. He is called therefore the 
Centinell of the City, the Watchman for every Ward : 
the honest spie that discovered the prentices of the night, 
and that as a lanthorne in the poope of a shippe, was a 
guide or comfort to seamen in most pitchy darknesse, 
so was his walking up and downe in the night time a 
prevention to the city oftentimes of much and many 
dangerous fires.” 

As the word Charlies does not occur in this amusing 
work, we are inclined to think that the use of this sobri- 
quet is of a much later date, and which became exceed- 
ingly popular in 1823, when Pierce Egan published his 
Life in London. During the fifty years prior to 1829, 
when Sir Robert Peel’s Act for embodying a police force 
in the metropolitan districts became law, probably no 
great city was ever worse protected from domestic ene- 
mies than London. But so wedded were many grave 
citizens to their venerable old Charlies, that long after 
the Bill enacting a new police had become law, they were 
content to keep up the force, sarcastically so called, at 
their own expense. .“ Peel’s Raw Lobsters ” was a phrase 
in great request in the mouth of John Bull for several 
years; and only when a fresh generation, unacquainted 
with the Charlies but from some almost wornout speci- 
mens, began to understand the value of the new plan, was 
it cordially supported. ] 


Mrracte Pray at Amercav.—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether the miracle play 


| at Amergau in North Tyrol takes place this year, 


and if so in what months and on what days ? 
F. C.G. 

[The Passionspiel ought to be represented this year, 
according to the one taken two (?) centuries ago; and if 
they proceed the same way as in 1860, there will be 
several representations in the course of the year. The 
first in June, we believe, and others in July, August, 
and September. ] 


Mar or East Prussia, erc.—Can you tell me 
where I can get a good map of the East of Prussia 
and Poland for reference in working out the cam- 
paign of 1807, commencing in February at Preus- 


want one of the largest size, such as our Ordnance 
Survey's, which will show correctly not only the 
main but the bye roads and rivulets, with hills 
in contour, &c. G. M. D. 

South Camp, Aldershot. 

[The following map is the best one known to us:— 
“Karte von Ost-Preussen nebst Preussisch-Litthauen 
und West-Preussen nebst dem Vetzdistrict. Aufg. unter 
Leitung des kinigl. preuss. Staats-Ministers Frey Herrn 
vy. Schroetter. Massstab 1:150,000. Berlin, 1804, 25 
Blitter. New edition with ‘Eisenbahnen.’ Berlin, 
1:55, Schroff & Co.” (Map of East Prussia with Prussian 


V. Arrit 2,°70.) 
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Lithuania, and West Prussia with the Vetz District. 
Published under the direction of the Minister of State of 
the Kingdom of Prussia, Baron v. Schroetter. Scale, 
1: 150,000. Berlin, 1804. 25 sheets. New edition with 
Railways. Berlin, 1853, Schroff & Co.) It may be ob- 
tained through Asher & Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent 
‘Garden, and Berlin, 20, Unter den Linden.) 


Monmov:.t at Lyme Reets.—I am anxious to 


Can this be obtained now ? I have tried through 
my bookseller, but failed. F. R. M. 8. 

[Lewys Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitations of Wales, 2 vols. 
4to, 1846, although published by the Welsh MSS. Society, 
was sold by Longman and Co., Hughes and Williams, 
London, and Parry, Chester. 240 copies of this work 
were printed, the whole of which were engaged by sub- 
scribers at 5/. 5s.: it is now worth 10/. The introduction 
contains an account of the previous attempts made for 


obtain some information concerning the officer 
commanding the king’s troops when the Duke of 
Monmouth landed at Lyme, June 11, 1685. It is 
reported of him that he placed his knee to assist 
the duke in disembarking; but that, on Mon- 
mouth mistaking this act of courtesy for an act of 
allegiance, he firmly asserted his resolution to be 
faithful to his king. I should be glad to know if 


other heralds’ visitations. ] 


Replies. 
FILIUS NATURALIS: BORTHWICK PEERAGE. 
(4% S. iv. 192, 280, 535, 564.) 


The interesting narrative by J. M. regarding 


this tradition has any foundation ; the name, coat- 
of-arms, and crest of this officer; and where I can | 
obtain an authentic account of this incident in | 
which the name is mentioned. I shall be glad of 
any other information about the family of this 
officer. S. B. 


[On the morning of June 11, 1685, the Helderenberg, 
accompanied by two smaller vessels, appeared off the port 
of Lyme. The appearance of the‘three ships perplexed 
the inhabitants, whose uneasiness increased when it was | 
found that the custom-house officers, who had gone on 
board according to usage, did not return. At length 
seven boats put off from the largest of the strange ves- 
sels, and rowed to the shore. From these boats landed 
about eighty men, wel! armed and appointed, and among 
them was the Duke of Monmouth. This is Lord Macau- 
lay’s narrative of this event. There is an anecdote, 
however, which has been carefully preserved in the 
archives of the family of Mr. Bagster, the publisher of 
the Polyglott Bible, whose family was originally from 
Lyme, that an ancestor, Lieutenant Bagster, R.N., was 
solicited to join the duke, but refused. The narrative, 
which has been considered dubious, is as follows: The 
duke could not step from the boat to the shore without | 


wetting his legs, and Lieutenant Bags , ne ; 
Li 1 Lieutenant Bagster, who happened | and Scotland.” 


to be close to the beach in a boat, jumped into the water 
and presented his knee for the duke to step on, which he 
did, and then reached the shore without inconvenience. 
He then turned to Lieutenant Bagster, and familiarly 
striking him on the shoulder, said, “ Brave young man, 
you will join me?” His intrepid answer was, “ No, sir, 
I have sworn to be true to my king, and no consideration 
shall move me from my fidelity.” See Roberts's History 
of Lyme-Regis, ed. 1823, p. 84.) 


Heratps’ Vistration ix Warrs. — Can any 


readers of “N. & .” inform me how many | 


heralds’ visitations have been held in Wales, 
what are their dates, and what records of the 
same exist, and where? In the English Catalogue 


I tind Heraldic Visitations of Wales by Lewys | 


Dwnn, edited by Meyrick. 


Welsh MSS. Society, 


| equally remarkable disappearance, seems no doubt 


the mysterious deeds produced so singularly from 
the repositories of the Cruikston family, and their 


to cut the ground from Mr. Ripper1’s argument 
founded on their genuineness; and the claim of 
the Soltray branch, standing on its own merits, 
and unaffected by any question as to the meaning 
of naturalis, is necessarily unimpeachable, as- 
suming all the Jater cadets to be extinguished. 
For the Borthwicks of Cruikstoun—who, with 
deference be it observed, do descend from a Lord 
Borthwick — yet trace from a younger son of 
the first lord, and are a generation or two further 
off than the ancestors of the successful claimant. 
They may, however, console themselves with the 
reflection that they hold the picturesque keep of 
the ancient Lords of Borthwick, the vaulted nall 
of which is one of the finest in Scotland. 

But on the general question—the meaning of 
the adjective naturalis in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries—it is humbly thought that J. M. 
is scarcely warranted in laying it down so broadly 
“that at the very period to which the fictitious 
Cruikston documents were intended to refer [ 1488- 
1513) it meant lawful birth both in England 


There is a great deal of evidence 
| to the contrary effect. I shall just refer my 
| learned friend to an article of his own (3"¢ S. viii. 

409), giving the abstract of a charter in 1451, by 
| William Earl of Douglas to his “ lovite George 
| Ker and the heirs male lawfully procreated of his 
body,” —failing whom, the three “ natural” sons 
| of the said George, seriatim, &c. In addition to 

which, and the strong case of the three jilii natu- 
| rales, in 1423, of Duncan the last of the ancient 
| Earls of Lennox (see 4" S. iv. 280), I give the fol- 
| lowing abstract of a charter (the original of which 
is in Lord Mansfield’s charter-chest), by Archi- 
| bald, fourth Earl of Douglas, on July 20, 1411, of 

the lands of Ryvale (now Ruthwell) in Annan- 
| dale :— 
“ Domino Thome de Murray, et heredibus suis quibus- 
| Cunque de corpore suo legitime procreandis, quibus forte 
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deficientibus, Gawano filio suo naturali et heredibus suis 
masculis de corpore suo legitime procreandis, quibus forte 
deficientibus David de Murray fratri naturali ejusdem 
domini Thome, et heredibus masculis ejusdem david de 
corpore suo legitime procreatis seu procreandis, quibus 
deficientibus patricio de Murray fratri natwrali sepedicti 
domini Thome, et dicti david, et heredibus masculis 
ejusdem patricii, et de corpore suo legitime procreatis 
seu procreandis, quibus forte deficientibus” [the bastards 
being now exhausted] Roberto de Murray consanguineo 
dicti domini Thome, filio quondam domini Andree de 
Murray de Manuel militis, et heredibus ejusdem Roberti 
masculis de corpore legitime procreatis seu procreandis, 
quibus forte omnibus prenominatis deficientibus («c.), 
veris propinquioribus et legitimis heredibus quibus- 
eunque Patricii de Murray patris predicti Thome.” 

This carefully drawn deed, with its nice dis- 
tinctions, is alone sufficient proof that naturalis, at 
that era, was far from meaning lawful, and opposed 
to bastardus. And while it is true, as J. M. says, 
that this last term was ordinarily used to denote 
illegitimacy, it is very singular that in the Lider 
Officialis Sancti Andree, to which he refers as the 
sole existing known record of our ancient con- 
sistorial practice, wherever the word bastardus 
occurs, it is always (with one or two exceptions) 
accompanied by et or seu illegitimus (rather redund- 
antly, one would say), while naturalis, standing 
alone, signifies an illegitimate child, and where 
applied to a lawful one, is always followed by et 
legitimus. In proof of which, see pp. 45,62, 109, 112, 
&c. of the Book of St. Andrews, Also (p. 40) a case 
between '“ David Colwill frater naturalis et legitti- 
mus quondam W illelmi Colwill de Uchiltre militis,” 
and “ Elizabetha Colwill, fia dicti quondam Wil- 
lelmi” (Feb. 17, 1530). Also (p. 75) a case in 
which, “honorabilis mulier Joneta Hamjgiltoune, 
alias Johanna Hammiltoune, filia naturalis quon- 
dam nobilis domini Jacobi Comitis Arranie domini 
Hammiltoune,” is a party. (June 18, 1547). This 


lady was an illegitimate daughter of the first | 


Earl of Arran. Lastly (p. 104), a case*of divorce 
between “honorabilis mulier Elizabeth.Barclay, 
filia naturalis et legitima nobilis quondam viri 
Davidis Barclay de Cullerny militis, ac domina 
de Craighall,” and David Lyndesay of Piotstoune, 
her pretended spouse (June 21, 1550.) 

And the following few instances, taken at 
random from various sources, serve to show that 
the authority of Cooper's Thesaurus Linguae La- 
tinae is not unimpeachable. In the testament 
(Com. Records of Glasgow) of William Porter- 
field of that ilk (Dec. 21, 1616), this gentleman, 
a large landed proprietor in Renfrewshire, besides 
legacies to his lawful grandchildren, “levis to 
Daniell and Johne Porterfeildis bairnes naturaill to 
umquhile Alexander Porterfield [his son] equallie 
betwixt thame, to put thame to craftis, thrie hun- 
drith merkis,” &c. This clearly shows they were 
bastards. And in the testament (from same re- 
cords, Wishaw’s Lanarkshire, p. 80) of “ Johnne 
Stewart, brother germane to Archibald Stewart 


of Ardgowane [in Renfrewshire] on Dec. 6, 1627, 
the deceased, “ ane young man, unmareit, levis to 
Mathow Stewart, his sone naturall, the sowme of 
1000 merks.” 

In Pitcairn’s Crim. Trials (iii. 564), on March 
24, 1624— 

“ Harie Menteith of Pansteid, James and William, his 
twa sones; Andrew Menteith, sone naturall to the said 
Harie [and several others], are dilaitit of the thiftious 
steilling farth of Thomas Kincaid of Warestoun his 
barnes of Saltcoittis in the Fist Kerse, lyand in the Bar- 
rony thairof and Shyre of Stirling of 30 bollis of Aittis,” 
&c. &e, 

Many other instances might be added to these, 
as we approach modern times. True, as your 
learned correspondent says, nothus was the correct 
Latin word for bastard. So was spurius; but the 
former was unknown in the law Latin of the 
| Lower Empire, as will be evident to any one who 
takes the trouble to read the Codex Justinianus, 
Lib. vy. tit. 27: “ De naturalibus liberis, et ma- 
tribus eorum, et ex quibus causis juste effician- 
tur.” The whole of this title is occupied with 
defining the status of illegitimate, as opposed to 
lawful issue, and the adjective naturalis is through- 
out opposed to legitimus. 

While agreeing, then, with the first two pro- 
positions laid down by J. M., viz. that j/ilius or 
Jilia duriv: the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
uniformly indicated children of lawful birth, and 
that filius -arnalis had generally a similar meaning, 
I venture to take exception to his ruling as to 
| filius naturalis, It usually meant illegitimate, 
| when standing alone, during the above periods, 


though no doubt it had sometimes the restricted 
meaning of “son of the body,” as opposed to 
adopted and spiritual sons. There is a curious 
| exception to the general meaning of filius or jfilia 
in the Lib. Official. 8S. Andree (p. 153), where the 


| illegitimate daughters of the celebrated Cardinal 
| David Betoun are simply styled his fie in a process 
| (March 24, 1546.) Their illegitimacy was pro- 
bably so apparent, as the children of a church- 
man, that it was needless to mention it. 
Anato-Scotvs. 


A MEDLEVAL FARM-HOUSE : ANCIENT DATES. 
(4 S. v. 13, 186.) 


Accounts of ancient dates upon buildings and 
utensils of any kind must ever be received wi 
caution, unless they have been seen and certified 
by some archeologist or other person fully ac- 
quainted with the type of figures and letters cur-. 
rent at the time they profess to refer to. The 
instances of imposition and misconception are ve 
numerous. A notable attempt at fraud occ 
in 1776, upon the demolition of the old church at 
Bury in Lenatiioe. Baines, in his History, 
Directory, and Gazetteer of the County, published 


‘ 
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in 1824, gives (i. 577) a narrative of the affair. 
It seems that a gentleman offered a guinea for 
the discovery of a date, but the workmen sought 
in vain, Disinclined to lose the reward, they 
selected one of the roof-timbers, technically 
termed a “pan” (or “purlin”), and inscribed 
upon it, in rude Roman characters, the letters 
“p,c.LXxv” (675), to which they contrived to 
give an appearance of antiquity. The artifice 
succeeded tolerably well, and with the aid of a 
few more c’s, might have gone down to posterity 
as the true date of the ancient structure. Dares- 
bury church, in the county of Chester, has, or had 
recently, the date of “1110” inscribed upon the 
tower, in the type of figures current a century 


ago. The old church at Bowdon, Cheshire, prior | 


to its being rebuilt a few years since, displayed, 
in modern figures, “ a.p. 1040,” inscribed on the 
battlement over the north door. At Overton, in 
the parish of Frodsham, also in Cheshire, the 
church-tower, which is in the Perpendicular style 
of architecture, has, according to a recent county 
history and gazetteer, the date of “1350” upon 
it. An antiquarian friend (Mr. John Owen), after 


a recent inspection, states the inscription to be | 


“p. H. 0.” in Old English or black letter. The 
first two probably represent the initials of the 
master builder, and the latter may stand for 
Overton, the place of his residence. - Memorials 
of that kind are elsewhere met with in the county, 
as for instance at Mobberley church, and also at 
Witton church, near Northwich. A singular 
misconception has arisen with respect to a memo- 
rial on the tower of Didsbury church, near Man- 
chester. The Rev. John Booker, in his History 
of the Ancient Parochial Chapel of Didsbury, 
printed for the Chetham Society, says (p. 16), 
‘On the east side of the tower is the date ‘ 1620’ 
and the letters ‘ w.R.’, probably the initials of the 
builder.” The date, though a comparatively 
modern inscription, is correct as to the period 
when the tower was erected, but not so Mr. 
Booker's surmise about the letters w.nx., which 
are not only modern, but represent the initials 
of an ambitious workman employed during some 
repairs a few years since. Denton chapel is a 
quaint half-timbered structure, in the ancient and 
very extensive parish of Manchester. ‘The year 
of erection is “indisputably ” ascertained to have 
been 1531-2, and yet a late learned incumbent 
placed over the southern door this memorial :— 
“STRVXIT..... ANNO EDVARDI IV, SEPTIMO 
[1467-8}.” It should be stated, however, that he 
was misled by a random assertion in Britton & 
Brayley’s Beauties of England and Wales (ix. 
288.) The town of Knutsford, in Cheshire, fur- 
nishes a couple of illustrations. The Rev. Henry 
Green, A.M., in his very pleasant and interesting 


timbered” cottage at the turn of the road from 
Brook House to the Cross Town, and gives “ 1411” 
as the year of erection. A few years since, on 
visiting the place, we found the cottage displayed 
in its front a beam, upon which were carved or 
indented the initials and the 
very ancient date. Neither of the twain (Mr. O. 
and myself) for a moment doubted that the date 
had originally been 1711, as both the letters and 
figures were in the type of that period, when the 
4s and 7s made by village carpenters differed but 
little from each other. Further, the sparsity of 
posts and beams, with the slimness of the timber, 
and the character of the structure generally, all 
indicate that it was erected several centuries later 
than the period assigned in the history. Possibly 
the person who re-incised the date laboured under 
a misconception of its meaning, or he might be 
actuated by a desire to make the house famous, 
or even waggery may have been his purpose. A 
short distance away was the “‘ Rose and Crown,” 
a double-gabled structure, with “7.1. s, 1047” 
carved upon it, in remembrance of its origin. 
Doubtless the date stood originally “1647,” but 
the head of the 6 has been erased, it maybe to 
outdo the old cottage. At any rate, surnames 
were in vogue at the period of its erection, as is 
further evidenced by one of the beams being let- 
tered “‘1.B., B.S. CARP.” in allusion to the fabrica- 
turs of the framework. At Castleton, in Derby- 
shire, a similar freak has been perpetrated. About 
eight or nine years ago, placed over the back 
entrance-door of a house near the vicarage, we 
perceived a stone label, bearing an eleventh cen- 
tury date (either 1072 or 1078) in Arabic nu- 
merals. Like that at Knutsford, this was clearly 
a tampering with a date of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The case of Levenshulme Hall (as it was 
sometimes called), near Manchester, may be cited 
as an instance of the mistakes and misconceptions 
often made by rustics, and even by more preten- 
tious persons, when attempting to decipher ancient 
memorials. This structure, which disappeared 
not many years ago, was a picturesque half-tim- 
bered pile, built in the style locally known as 
“ radlings-and-daub.” The main edifice comprised 
a centre and two gables in a line, with a project- 
ing entrance porch. The initials of the worthy 
couple who built it, “T. 8. A.,” and the year of 
their undertaking, “ J705,”’ were incised upon the 
moulded lintel of the doorway entering the prin- 
cipal structure. A neighbouring woman said the 
figures represented 1103, whilst a man who came 
up asserted they were 1503; a third person de- 
clared they had been read 1403 by a Frenchman ; 
end a fourth individual insisted upon 1603 as 
‘eing the correct reading. But my friend, Mr. O., 


| who has had great experience in matters of the 


little volume, Knutsford, its Traditions and His- | kind, affirmed that they represented 1703 (the 


fory (1859), mentions (pp. 17-18) an old “ half- | second figure cut more conventionally even than 
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that at Knutsford), and indeed there was nothing | less ancient. Some few years since we noticed 


about the place to countenance an older reading 
of the memorial. At Gorton, near Manchester, 
there remains an old Nonconformist chapel, 
which at the period of erection had the year in- 


| 
| 
| 


cised on the stone lintel of the door of the chapel- | 


house, which adjoins the sacred structure, and 
contains the staircase leading into the gallery. 


Within the recollection of not very aged persons, | 


the record, whatever it may have been, was recut 
as 1705; but some years later, and now ten years 


since, it was altered to 1703—certainly only a | ington 
| of which is inscribed the ancient date of “1547”; 


difference of two years, but still one of the re- 
cuttings must be false. The roof-timbers were 
alleged to bear certain initials, and one of the 
above dates; but, upon examination, one of the 
kingposts proved to have different initials to those 
accredited, and the figures proved to be 1763, 
incised upon it. 

Gravestones are liable to be misread and mis- 
represented. At Frodsham (or Overton) church, 


an imposition of this sort upon an article of fur- 
niture in Barlow Hall, near Manchester. We 
think the date was “ 1428,” but felt too disgusted 
at the time to make a note of it. There used to 
be an old clock in Clayton Hall, near Manchester, 
bearing the name of its maker, “Georgius Ley- 
cester, Knutsford,” who was said to be living in 
1662. The long narrow case was inscribed 
“1511,” but the figures we considered to be 
me ree In the very interesting museum at 
Warrington there is an old clock, upon the face 


but the figures are modern, and are simply struck 
on with a small punch. Would some of your 
correspondents kindly say when, or about what 
period, Arabic figures began to replace Roman 


| numerals? Lastly, according to the popular ac- 


count of the Tower of London, yclept Her Ma- 


| jesty’s Tower, there are various dates (1537, '53, 


about seven years ago, the clerk pointed out a | 


small slab as a great curiosity, commemorating 
the interment, as he thought, in “ 1510,” of one 


Hannah Jackson, the wife of William Jackson of | 


Morley. After considerable study I arrived at 
the correct solution. The good woman died on 
May 10, 1708. What had been taken for 1510 
was simply “ Ma: 10,” which being cut in rather 
conventional characters, has been mistaken for a 
mixture of Roman numerals and Arabic figures. 
The true year of our Lord (1708) occurs within 
the folds of some drapery appurtenant to a che- 
rub’s head and shoulders, grotesquely treated. 
At Burslem, in Staffordshire, Mr. O. lately noticed 
& gravestone with the date “J428,” which had 
evidently once been 1628, or probably 1728, but 


Indeed the sexton recollected when it was last 
touched up. If there were any doubt about the 
matter, the old border which enclosed the original 
date was just perceptible. It was of a type clearly 
not older than the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and which remained in use for a long 
time after. No trace is now to be seen of the 
inscription which must once have been above it. 
Another stone bore the date “1300,” which had 
evidently been cut not many years ago. At Hill 
Cliff near Warrington, there was a very ancient 
Baptist chapel which has been rebuilt within 
memory. In the graveyard there is a flat grave- 
stone with the date 1599 cut in the centre. The 
stone is doubtless original, and the memorial, from 
the type of the figures, is believed to be genuine; 


54, °55, "62, &e.) scratched upon the 
walls, or alleged to have been, by prisoners in 
that sullen old fortress. Would some competent 
person certify that those figures are genuine (or 
appear to be so), for the benefit of those who may 
never have an opportunity of inspecting them ? 
Joun 
Lees, near Oldham. 


EARLY REFERENCE TO THE GOSPELS. 
(4" S. v. 118, 230.) 
Permit me to return thanks to Messrs. Bucr- 


| Ton and Trw for the trouble they have taken to 


answer my question regarding early reference to 


| 
| our four Gospels. 
having become almost obliterated, had been recut. | 


No doubt if the fourth chapter of Paley’s 
Evidences, and the first volume of Lardner’s Credi- 


| bility, dealt with genuine and authentic docu- 


ments, nothing could be more satisfactory than 


| the connection there endeavoured to be shown 
between the time of the supposed Apostles and 


this being one of, if not the oldest, Nonconformist | 


places of worship in the kingdom. There are 


still earlier dates upon other stones, but we did 
not copy them, as they are undoubtedly spurious ! 
The falsification of dates, as might be expected, 
extends to those figured upon furniture more or | 


the time of the real Ireneus. 

By far the best edition of Clement the Roman 
is that of Dr. Lightfoot, published last year. Dr. 
Lightfoot does not even attempt to defend the 
second epistle attributed to Clement. Regard- 
ing the first epistle he says: “not long after 
the middle of the second century, testimony 1s 
borne to the authorship from two independent 
quarters”! Add to this the fact that there is 
only one extant copy of this supposed and anony- 
mous epistle, namely, that appended to the codex 
Alexandrinus in the British Museum—a codex 
not older than about a.p. 450. 

Such is the evidence for the best authenticated 
writing attributed to any of the so-called Apos- 
tolical Fathers! 

According to the best evidence and arguments, 


= 
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the genuineness and authenticity of all the writ- 
ings attributed to this source are more than 
doubtful. Moreover, taking these writings as we 
find them, and seeing in them instances of agree- 
ment between these writings and our Gospels— 
instances chiefly of short maxims—can any one 
prove whether these instances, or echoes, came 
to the writers from written or oral sources of 
knowledge ? 

From a long train of reasoning, much thought, 
and more than thirty years’ study and examina- 
tion of evidence, I am myself convinced that — 

Tf a hero be distinguished, chiefly, for performing 
supernatural exploit, both hero and exploit are purely 
mythical. 

This rule does not admit of any exception, and 
I venture to predict that it will stand the test of 
the most rigorous criticism. 

Ignorance of this rule has led Paley and Lard- 
ner to mistake rubbish for solid material. The 
writings attributed to the Apostolical Fathers are 
not any better evidence of early reference to our 
four Gospels than the so-called Apocryphal Gos- 
pels. Why so called is more than I know; for, 
according to external evidence, they are just as 
old as our Gospels; and the so-called Apocryphal 
Gospels bear internal evidence that they are older 
than our four Gospels. I have here space for 
only one argument. The so-called Apocryphal 
Gospels relate miracles of a cruel and even ma- 
lignant character, and are therefore older than 
benign miracles attributed to the same source. 
For it is a decided mistake to suppose that any 
religion has originally sprung forth in perfect 
purity, like a river from its mountain spring. On 


the contrary, all that has been ascertained con- | 


cerning the primitive state of any religion proves 
that its origin is for the most part that fear of 
the unknown future which has influenced man 
so powerfully in all ages, and that the rites which 
this fear has originated are of a cruel and revolt- 
ing character. 1 beg to draw particular attention 
to this statement, and to refer to an article on 
“Chthonian Worship” in the first volume of the 
new Journal of Philology, published in the year 
1368. 

Before leaving this most interesting subject, 
permit me to suggest respectfully that the so-called 
Apocryphal Gospels bear the same relation to 
our four Gospels, exactly, that the Cyclic Poems 
bear to our Ihad and Odyssey. “ 

In conclusion, permit me to narrow my original 
question concerning Irenzeus. 

Can it be that Irenzeus stands to our four Gos- 
pels in a relation exactly analogous to that in 


| son, also John, who was possessed of the Not- 
tinghamshire estates at the time of Thoroton’s 


which Plato stands to our Iliad and Odyssey? In | 


each case are the writings quoted regarded, for 


the first time, as of supreme uthority concerning | stored with deer to his said son John.” 


the subjects of which they treat ? 


Tnos. L’Estraner. Catherine Constable, daughter of John, second 


JOHN HAWKINS, M.D.: QUEEN OF BOHEMIA : 
DR. JOHN MORE. 


(4 S. 224, 330.) 


John More was an eminent M.D. of London, and 
I happen to know somewhat of his and his family’s 
history from the circumstance of his having been 
the owner of Thelwall Hall and the manor of 
Thelwall, which are tow my property. In addi- 
tion to his Thelwall property, Dr. More or Moore, 
for he is described in both ways, was owner also 
of several other estates in Cheshire, and of the 
manors of Kirtlington and Langford in the county 
of Nottingham, purchased from the Earl of King- 
ston, and also of the lordship of Hockerton, in 
the latter county, which he bought from Gilbert 
Bourne, Esq., Serjeant-at-Law. Dr. More pur- 
chased the manor of Thelwall from the Brookes 
of Norton in 1621, and by indenture dated No- 
vember 23, 1642, he settled his estates on his 
nephews, Sir Edward More, Bart., and John More, 
Esquire, and the heirs male of their bodies. He 
died issueless about 1645, and was thereupon suc- 
ceeded in the manor of Thelwall and his other 
estates by his nephew Sir Edward More, Bart., 
so created by Charles I. a.p. 1636. In the Leigh 
MSS. in the British Museum, No. 2155 Harl. 
MSS., speaking of Thelwall in 1650, it is said— 
“ Thelwall, by the gift of Dr. More, Dr. in physic, 
now belongs to his nephew, whose coin hath cre- 
ated him a Bart. and Knight of Nova Scotia.” 
During the time of the Commonwealth, Sir Ed- 
ward More’s estates were seized by order of the 
Parliament, and continued under sequestration for 
several years, full particulars of which appear in 
the Harl. MS., No, 2137, fol. 9. Sir Edward 
More married a daughter of William Whitmore, 
Esq., of Leighton, in the county of Chester, by 
whom he had issue four daughters. He resided 
at Thelwall prior to the decease of his uncle Dr. 
More, and continued to make it his residence for 
some time subsequently. Dying without male 
issue, the baronetcy became extinct, and the 
estates devolved, according to the settlement made 
by Dr. More, upon John More, Esq., younger 
brother of Sir Edward. Te was succeeded by a 


History of that county in 1677, in which the 
writer observes: — 

“ All Kirtlington, except the park belonging to the 
Marquis of Dorchester, is now the inheritance of John 
More, son and heir of John More, brother of Sir Edward 
More, Bart., nephew and heir of Dr. More, which Sir 
Edward having only daughters, four I think, the said 
John, his brother, succeeded by settlement of his unel 
the Dr., and hath made a fair park, into which he hath 
taken part of Hockerton Lordship, which he left well 


The last-named John More married the Hon. 
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Viscount Dunbar, by Lady Mary Brudenell, only 
daughter of Thomas Earl of Cardigan, and sister 
of William, fifth and last Viscount Dunbar. From 
reference to the archives of the Heralds’ College, 
it appears Dr. More had the unusual privilege of 


bearing in succession five coats of arms, which | : 
| Accommodation, to start from the Company’s Wharf 


are duly registered there, and are also recorded 
in Harl. MSS., No. 1422. Mr. Wanley, one of the 


compilers of the Harleian Index, comments in | 


somewhat sarcastic terms on the unusual circum- 
stance of one individual having five grants of 
arms, and adds :— 

“Whatever fancy the Dr. might get into his head 
about his family and arms, the heralds, we see, took not 
only his money but care to preserve his name and all the 
alterations he had procured from time to time.” 

James NICHOLSON. 

Thelwall Hall, Warrington, 


On what authority does G. F. D. say that John 
Hawl:ins, M.D., was brother of Sir Thomas Haw- 
kins of musical celebrity? It is true that Sir 
Thomas Hawkins, Knt. Banneret, of Nash Court, 
co. Kent, had a son John, a physician, who mar- 
ried a Miss Power of Blechington, and that he 
left a son named Francis; but where is there any 
evidence that he had a brother Sir Thomas of 
musical celebrity? And who is this Sir Thomas 
Hawkins of musical celebrity ? H. 


Toe Frrst True Taare iv. 
332.)—The following notice, in connection with 
the opening of the first railway, should have 
accompanied the “ Time Table”: — 

“The Stockton and Darlington Railway Company 
hereby give notice, That the Formal Opening of their 
Railway will take place on the 27th instant, as announced 
in the public papers.—The Proprietors will assemble at 
the Permanent Steam Engine, situated below Brusselton 
‘Tower, about nine miles West of Darlington, at 8 o’clock, 
and, after examining their extensive inclined Plane there, 
will start from the Foot of the Brusselton descending 
Plane, at 9 o'clock, in the following Order : — 

1. The Company’s Locomotive Engine. 

2. The Engine’s Tender, with Water and Coals. 

8. Six Waggons, laden with Coals, Merchandize, &c. 

4. The Committee, and other Proprietors, in the Coach 
belonging to the Company. 

5. Six Waggons with seats for Strangers. 

6. Fourteen Waggons for the Conveyance of the Work- 
men and others. 

GF The Whole of the above to proceed to Stockton. 

7. Six Waggons laden with Coals, to leave the Pro- 
cession at the Darlington Branch. 

8. Six Waggons, drawn by Horses, for Workmen and 

ers. 


9. Ditto ditto, 
10. Ditto ditto. 
11. Ditto ditto. 


The Company’s Workmen to leave the Procession at 
Darlington, and Dine at that Place, at one o'clock, ex- 
cepting those to whom Tickets are specially given for 
Yarm, and for whom Conveyance will be provided on 
their Arrival at Stockton. 


Tickets will be given to the Workmen who are to dine 
at Darlington, specifying the Houses of Entertainment. 

The Proprietors, and such of the Nobility and Gentry 
as may honour them with their Company, will dine pre- 
cisely at Three o’clock at the Town Hall, Stockten.— 
Such of the Party as may incline to return to Darlington 
that Evening, will find Conveyances in waiting for their 


there precisely at Seven o'clock. 

The Company take this Opportunity of enjoining on all 
their Work-people that Attention to Sobriety and De- 
corum which they have hitherto had the Pleasure of 
observing. 

The Committee give this Public Notice, that all Per- 
sons who shall ride upon, or by the side of, the Railway 
on Horseback, will incur the Penalties imposed by the 
Acts of Parliament passed relative to this Railway. ° 

Any Individual desirous of seeing the train of Wag- 
gons descending the incline plane from Etherley, and in 
progress to Darlington, may have an opportunity of so 


| doing by being on the Railway at St. Helen's, Auckland, 


not later than half-past 7 o'clock. 
Railway Office, ATKrNsoN’s Offices, 
Sept. 19th, 1825. High Row, 
Darlington,” 
The above notice, as well as “ The Time Table” 
named by Mr. Jounson Battery (p. 332), with a 
photograph of the engine driven by Geo. Stephen- 
son, and now mounted with its tender on a plat- 
form, opposite the Railway Offices in Darlington; 
together with portraits of Geo. Stephenson, C.E., 
Edward Pease, and Francis Mewburn, solicitor, 
forms a beautiful picture, photographed for sale 
by D. Richardson, Wessoe Street, Darlington. 
Groree Lion. 
Crook, co, Durham. 


AvstTRALIAN Law Courts (4th S. y. 60.) —In 
reply to R. C. L., I think that a great number of 
the counsel at the Australian bar, like most other 
colonial counsel, have been called to the English 
bar, but attorneys can of course serve their articles, 
and no doubt be regularly admitted in the colony. 
As a rule the law in both professions was — * 
served up to a few years ago, when many home 
counsel and attorneys went out there. Although 
I believe a barrister may practise as-an attorney, 
and an attorney as a barrister, I have been told 
by old colonial practitioners that practically the 
profession is divided into the two distinct branches, 
or rather grades, it is here. In small colonies there 
is not that necessity perhaps fora division of labour 
there is in larger or older communities; but the 
custom has grown up in America of vesting in a 
single practitioner the most responsible but more 
mechanical duties of the attorney with the higher 
duties of counsel, and which, bringing him into 
too frequent and intimate contact with every con- 
dition of the laity, and that from an early age, 
together with the impossibility of his acquiring 
a real knowledge of any branch of a profession 
confessedly exacting, or retaining much of his 
general education, has—far more than any influ- 
ence of the manners and habits of the people 
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themselves—always produced a crop of indifferent 
lawyers and consequently judges in the U. S. of 
America. This may suit a republic which grows 
up without much control, and drifts into a 
variety of very bad habits, but it is time that 
our very large and important Australian colony 
should think of that separation of its legal pro- 
fession that has for centuries been established 
in old England. This, however, will no doubt 
ultimately depend on the sort of government it 
may hereafter elect or be driven to, for that seems 
to have influenced America in her choice (?) in 
spite of the admitted inconveniences of such an 
amalgamation. I take the opportunity of making 
these remarks at a time when a fusion of law and 
equity is being considered, as I think it occupies 
much the same ground; and I feel convinced that 


‘although such a fusion may in the first instance 


save a,suitor’s purse, he will get inferior stuff for 
hismohey. Forit is utterly impossible for any one 
man to becomea great lawyer in both branches; and, 
to say nothing of many other great common- 
lawyers, even Lord Brougham was a dead failure 
in chancery. But, I presume, as men so eminent 
in their profession as the present Law Lords have 
given their consent to the introduction of a bill 
on the subject this session, they will so modify 
the one proposed as to avoid all the inconveni- 
ences to which I have referred, and, instead of a 
fusion of law and equity, secure us the advantages 
of unity of administration. T. Hetssy. 


XeEnopnon S. vy. 92, 236.) — Loyora says 
that trav waow, Hellenics, lib. 1. cap. i. 34, 
evidently means “a few out of the whole body,” 
and asks if anybody can quote a parallel use of 
émi in this sense. But is this its meaning? 
Matthiz, 586, +. (Blomfield’s translation) says of 
éxi with the dative “it frequently signifies not so 
much ‘a being together ’ as an immediate ‘ follow- 
ing upon ’ (a connection of time and space). Xen. 
Cyr. It. iii. 7, dvéorn Depataas, ‘immediately 
after him,’ and Madvig (Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage, ed. Arnold, chap. vi. 73), gives the mean- 
ings “in addition to, after (of accompaniment and 
immediate sequence): én) vuwrl, 
huépa (Xen. Hell. tv. iv. 9), Of the last.” 
Cf. Buttmann, 147, where the citation judpa én) 
TY vuxr) rabrn is also given as an example of the 
use of éx) with the dative in the sense of after. 
Schneider’s translation of the whole passage in 
question (Edin. ed. 1821) is as follows: — 

“Quod quam vidisset Agis, celeriter abduxit suos 
amissis paucis extremo in agmine, quos velites intere- 
mere.” 

The italics are, of course, mine. If then the 
paw signifies not “a few out of the whole 

y,” but a few of those in the rear, as I venture 


to think that it does, the use of én is not without 


parallel. 


So far what I may call the theoretical view of 
the matter, but a learned friend whom I have 
consulted informs me that éw) rao: is in fact a re- 
gular military term, meaning “in the rear,” and 
promises to furnish me with examples from Thu- 
cydides. T. SrewaRDson, JUN. 

Philadelphia. 


Arms on A Latin Bratz (4" 8. v. 61.) —There 
can be no doubt, I fancy, that the arms referred 
to by Mr. W. Sparrow Smpson are foreign, the 
Continentals not being particular about —— 
fruit and other savoury viands on their shields—a 
custom, however, that seems to have been adopted 
as late as the sixteenth century, by which time 
every more masculine device appears to have 
been appropriated to the feudal families. The 
student in Londiier ean tell, with a good deal of 
certainty, the ancient arms of our own land from 
those of modern grant or og + and, I think, 
with still greater ease, the like coats of the 
foreigner. 

On referring to a French work in my possession, 
which I believe to be very rare (?)—‘ L’ Art 
héraldique, par A. Playne a Paris, 1717”—I find 
a family named Brucelles bearing (crest and sup- 
porters not named): Or, a chevron gules between 
two bunches of grapes leafed proper, in base a 
wolf or fox rampant gules; and this is the nearest 
approach I can make to the arms described by 
Mr. Siupson. It is not improbable that the 
Brucelles family was a younger branch of the 
family of the three grapes, and bore the base 
charge as a difference (?). Another French family, 
Pommereiul, bore—Azure a chev. between three 
apples, leafed, of the second. 

he study of foreign heraldry is very curious, 
and affords amusing illustrations of the characters 
of various nations.* T. Hetssy. 


“A a Day ’s AGroat A Year” §. iv. 
363 ; v.163.)—At the close of “ Necessary Hints to 
those that would be Rich,” written anno 1763 
(The Life and Works of Benjamin Franklin, Nel- 
son, 1853, p. 182) is the couplet given by Mr. 
MacpHalt. Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 


BURIAL IN AN ERECT Posture (1" 8S. viii. 5; 
4" S. vy. 249.)—Your correspondent VEBNA may 
perhaps like to be reminded of another instance, 
already noted by me in these pages, of burial in 
an erect posture in Breckles chancel, Norfolk. 
The motto on the nearly circular slab is “ Stat 
ut vixit erecta.” W. H. 8. 


* I have about a dozen drawings, made by a Swiss or 
German artist, of armorial bearings carved, or rather 
scratched, high up on the pillars of an ancient church in 
Palestine by various Crusaders. As I intend their pub- 
lication, I should be glad to know whether there exists 
any work on the subject. The most of my sketches are 
evidently of foreign coats: in some cases with their old 
text-hand mottos, in others the names of the owners. 
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Ligvr.-Cor. Knox (4 S, y, 227.)—Your cor- | for arms, Azure three lions rampant argent a chief 
respondent B. B. asks for information regarding | of the second. C. H. Wittrams, 
Lieut.-Col. Knox. The following, little as it is, | Guernsey, 
may be acceptable to him :— | 

William Douglas Hunter Knox was appointed | 
a cadet in 1781, and was admitted upon the 
Bengal establishment. The various ranks he 
held in the army were as follow: Cornet, May 
10, 1781; lieutenant, Sept. 20, 1782; captain, | 
Nov. 15, 1800; major, March 11, 1805; brevet 
lieut.-co!. Jan. 1, 1812; regimental lieut.-col. Feb. 
27, 1812; lieut.-col. commandant, Dec. 12, 1823; 
col. June 5, 1829. 

On joining the army he was appointed to a 
native regiment of Light Cavalry, and during the 
whole period of his service in India he remained 
in that branch of the army, serving with various | 
regiments in the Bengal Presidency. In 1824 he 
obtained a furlough to Europe, and on Dec. 1, 
1829, he died at Edinburgh. (See Dodwell and 
Miles’ Indian Army List, 1760 to 1834, ed. 1838 ; 
East India Registers from 1800 to 1831.) 

In the answer to B. B.'s query, which appeared 
in your impression of Feb. 26 last, it is stated 
that this officer was engaged with Lord Corn- 
wallis at the siege of Seringapatam in 1792. This 
isan error. The Lieut.-Col. Knox who was pre- 
sent at that siege was Brevet Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. (John) Knox of His Majesty’s 36th foot, 
whose regiment formed part of the right column 
of attack on Feb. 6 and 7, 1792, Lieut.-Col. 
Knox himself commanding the 52nd, 71st and 74th 
regiments as a part of the centre column under 
the personal command of Lord Cornwallis. He 
is mentioned as Col. the Hon. Knox at vol. ii. 
p- 199 of Mackenzie's War with Tippo Sultan. 
Moreover, it will be seen, on a comparison of the 
ranks of these two officers, that in 1792 W. D. 
H. Knox was only a lieutenant. 


Staventer: Curyyey Covurr 
(4S. v. 152, 217, 243.)—I am much obliged to 
Str Tromas Wrixnrxeton for his references, and 
for his note as to the monument at Eastham. 
When I wrote my note I had not access to Nash 
or Duncombe or Lysons. The monument explains 
the way in which Hopton Sollers (or Solers) came 
into the name of Nichollets. 

I agree with H. S. G. that shield 3 may be 
considered as having Leake for femme, if the 
number of the annulets is not a decisive obstacle, 
I do not think it is so. 

The centre shield at Cheney Court gave Leche 
in the incorrect manner which I described on 
p- 152. You have to go to Hopton Sollers to see 
the real coat. 

It is interesting to find the memory of “ Bess of 
Hlardwicke’s ” father and mother preserved here. 
| I presume that Slaughter, having married a 
Leche, and so having entered a Derbyshire pedi- 
gree, found himself entitled to put up the shield 
of Hardwicke and Leche in his house as a me- 
morial of his alliance. , 

The details could, I suppose, be filled up readily 
by a Derbyshire genealogist. ‘There is no diffi- 
culty as to the tincture of the Hardwicke coat. 
Blue always turns black with years. I have con- 
stantly found myself at a loss to be certain, in old 
work, whether azure or sable was intended to be 
shown. 

I have a fine bookplate of “The Most Noble 
William Duke of Devonshire, a Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter,” which I think 
must have belonged to the second of the two 
Dukes William at the beginning of the last cen- 


: . tes tury. In this are six areas, 3, 3. First and sixth 

Nov. i3 } = mistaken ; 4. Hardwicke; 5. Kighley. But Hard- 
| wicke is given with the chief argent. 


lieut.-col. Aug. 1, 1795; brevet col. Aug. 21, 1795; | 
Mr. W. has done us a great 
major-gen. June 18, 1793. 9th foot: col. com- | CLirrorp W. Power has d 


gt . | favour by giving the verses which appear under 
mandant in Army List for 1800, es Masow, | the Sibyls at Cheney Court. I will add to his 


. account of the room, and to mine, that the “ very 
Pack. small room opening out ” of it, which stands over 
the porch, was called “ Heaven.” There was also 
in the wall of the room opposite to the Sibyls, 
and at right angles to the room over the porch, @ 
small door which was kept closed. The place to 
which it gave access was called “ Hell.” D.P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Goven, a Svrname (4" S, iv. 304, 371.)— 
There was a family of the name of Graunt or Le 
Graund living in the parish of Trevethin, Mon- 
mouthshire, at least as early as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. They were ironworkers on 
a smail scale—in fact the forerunners of the great 
ironmasters of that part of the country. Their Perer Povursvs (4 S. iv. 11; v. 258.)— 
Welsh neighbours called them Gove, Gof, Gough, | Peter Pourbus, son of John, was born at Gouda, 
i. e. Smith, and their names appear as Graunt-y- | some say in 1510, others in 1515, but there is no 
Gof, Graunt alias Gough, till the first was gradu- | evidence to prove the exactness of either of these 
ally dropped, and they became Goughs only. I | dates. He was admitted free master in the Cor- 
am myself a descendant of this family, which bore | poration of Saint Luke and Saint Eligius (painters, 
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aziers, and saddlers) at Bruges, on August 26, 

543 ; was twice dean of the corporation in 1569 
and 1580; married Anne, younger daughter of 
the painter Lancelot Blondeel, and died Jan. 50, 
1584 (1583 old style; the year here began at 
Easter). The statements in Michiel’s Zistoire de 
la Peinture flamande are not to be relied on; 
many of the pictures attributed by him to Pourbus 
are by other masters. Pourbus’s bird's-eye view 
of the Franc or Liberty of Bruges—a jurisdiction 
always quite independent of the town —perished 
at the end of the sixteenth century. The view 
now in the Hotel de Ville is a copy by Peter 


Claeissens. I have reason to believe that there | 
are many works, both by Peter and his son Fran- | 


cis, in England, and should be glad to learn their 
whereabouts. Peter's works usually bear the 

signature P 4 P. Francis Pourbus the elder, 

Anthony Claeissens, and Hubert Boven, were 

pupils of his. W. I. James WEALE. 
Bruges. 


“A Dream or Heaven” (+ S. 
23, 134.)—I remember a sort of legendary tragedy 
or riddle, which I learned when a child, but what 
the explanation was I never could learn, beyond 
the fifth line referring to a church clock, and the 
eighth denoting an infant in a coflin :— 

“Come riddle, a-riddle, aright ; 

Where was I jast Sunday night ? 
The cock crew, 
The wind blew, 
The clock in heaven 
Struck eleven ; 

The little child in the tree, 

Cried Mamma, mamma, pity me!” 

Jomn Treson. 

Laparum (4 vy. 93, 237.) —I cannot en- 
dorse the doctrine that Adovpa exclusively refers 
to spoils taken from ‘the living. I ground my ob- 
jection upon such passages as the following : — 

« « wal ve 
Soph. Ajax, 92, 93. 
w mp) vadr, 
4Esch, Theb, 278, 279. 
Nor do I think the device on Constantine’s banner 
will support the view of its being a trophy. The 
device was a “ cross with a cypher expressing the 
name Jesus.” This had been adopted by Con- | 
stantine in lieu of an eagle formerly painted upon 
it, and may point to his reported vision of a cross 
in the heavens surrounded by the words év tavrw 
vixa. This standard was first called Labarum by | 
that emperor, and its conjectural derivation from | 
Adgupa is of very ancient date. I should be very 
glad of something like a proximate solution. ~ 
Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. | 


“Nor Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE ” (3* S, x. 404, 
460; xi. 165.)—I am inclined to think that a 
fragment of Antiphanes may supply the original 
| of this much discussed quotation. _1n his eleventh 
| fragment occur the words,— 
| ob yap Tebvaow GAAG Thy airiv 
| hy waow édGeiv tor’ avarynaiws 
or as Cumberland translates,— 
* Your lost friends are not dead, but gone before, 
Advanced a stage or two upon that road 
| Which you must travel, in the steps they trod.” 

In Ben Jonson’s epitaph on Sir John Roe (see 
Dodd’s Epigrammatists, p. 190) occurs the expres- 
| sion — 

“ Thou art but gone before, 
| Whither the world must follow ;” 
and Cumberland’s version of Antiphanes is quoted 
there in illustration. I submit that the original 


| may have been the source of our phrase. 
James Davies, M.A. 


“O stanch thy bootlesse teares, 
thy weeping is in vaine; 
I am not lost, but we in heaven 
shall one day meet againe.” 
Roxburghe Ballads, 188, “ The Bride’s Buriall.” 


Greex ” ? (4S, vy. 221.) —Dr Moravia seems to 
be under the delusion that, because Greeks have 
ceased to write as Aristotle and Thucydides wrote, 
therefore Greek is a dead language, which men 
| now neither write nor speak. Had he paid a visit 
| to Greece, or even had he listened to a speech 
| from the Archbishop of Syra or seen a letter of 
his writing, he would find that he is mistaken. I 
| have before me Greek books and Greek news- 
papers that I bought in Constantinople, which 
| are written in what is known as Byzantine Greek, 
| which any classical scholar can read with ease. 
Ie would have found also that there is a cursive 
Greek, used by those who carry on correspondence 
|in that language, which differs as much from 
| printed Greek as English writing does from print- 
ing. The idea of an Englishman prescribing a 
new alphabet to the Greeks is certainly a bold 
one; but one also calculated to raise a smile, not 
only on the countenance of a Greek, but also of 
an Englishman. 

There is a question respecting the printing of 
Greek on which I should be glad if any one would 
enlighten me. When and by whom was in- 
vented that instrument of torture contracted 
Greek ? 

I have Greek books printed in the sixteenth 


| 
. 
GREEK Printrixe: INVENTED CONTRACTED 
| 
| 


| century with very few contractions, while others 
| of the seventeenth are so full of them that the 


original form of the letters is nearly lost. 
FE. C. L. Brencrnsorr, 
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Battie or Sapowa (4"S. v. 33.)—In refer- 
ence to several nations having given different 
names to this battle and that of Waterloo, as 
mentioned by Jaypex, I would add, as a parallel 
instance, Austerlitz, fought on Dec. 2, 1805. It 
was called by Napoleon the Battle of Austerlitz, 
by his soldiers the Battle of the Three Emperors, 
and by others the Day of the Anniversary. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster, 


Curious Bett Leeenp (4" S. v. 315.)—Pre- 
suming that some other correspondent will explain 
the legend sent by Mr. Ettacomss, perhaps it 
may be well to state that in Dugdale’s Antiquities 
v Warwickshire, by William Thomas, D.D., 

ndon: 1730, vol. i. p. 555, is the following 
—- relating to the church of 8S. George, 

railes ;— 

“On the great bell here are the Arms of Underhill, a 
cheveron between three trefoils, and round it this insecrip- 
tion in Saxon characters: Gaude quod post ipsum scundis, 
Et est tibi honor grandis in celi palatio.” 

THomas WALEsBY. 


Tennyson: “In Memortam” (4S. iv. 561; 
v. 52, 213.)—In reply to H. B., I beg leave to say 
that I have always regarded the following pas- 
sage as the one the poet refers to: — 

“ The tree 
Sucks kindlier nurture from a soil enriched 
By its own fallen leaves ; and man is made 
In heart and spirit by deciduous hopes, 
And things that seem to perish.” 
A. K, 


Dublin. 


Rice-parer (4% S, 297.) —The so-called 
rice-paper of the Chinese is not made from a 
membrane of the bread-fruit tree, but from the 
pith of Aralia papyrifera—a plant closely allied 
to the ivy. A complete illustration of the making 
of the paper, together with the instruments em- 
ployed and articles manufactured from it, may be 
seen in the museums of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Jos. D, Hooker. 

ew. 


Rerp Famity (4" v. 92, 237, 
Scotus makes a very great blunder by saying, 
“the only family territorially described as of 
‘ Pitfoddels’ was a branch of the very old Nor- 
man race of Menzies.” Mr. MarsHatt is under 
no mistake as to there having been a family de- 
signed as “Rede or Reid of Pitfoddels.” I had 
several years ago met with crown charters in the 
public records which showed they were the an- 
cient possessors of that barony. They ended in 
an heiress, who married a Menzies. The follow- 
ing charters fully prove what I have stated: — 

“Carta Alexandro Rede de Pitfodellis, et Mariota 
Culane ejus gr terrarum dé Eister Pitfodellis.” (See 
m No. 143, of King James IV., dated Dec, !0, 


The above Alexander Rede was succeeded by 
one of the same name, as shown by another crown 
charter. 

“ Carta Alexandro Rede de Pitfodellis, et Margarite 
Crawfurd ejus sponse, terrarum de Eistertown et Wester- 
town de Pitfodellis.” (See Book x1y. No. 64, of King 
James IV.. dated Nov. 4, 1504.) 

“ Carta Thom# Menzies, et Mariste Reid sponse sue, 
de terrarum et Baronia de Pitfodellis, de novo unit.” 
(See Book xxvi. No. 338, of King James V., dated 
Nov. 5, 1542.) 

A previous charter, Book xxvim. No. 191, and 
dated June 2, 1542, proves the above Thos. Men- 
zies was son of Gilbert Menzies of Findoun. The 
lands of Pitfoddels must have been erected into a 
barony in favour of the “ Redes” at a very early 
period. 

The above is evidence how the public may be 
misled by dogmatic assertions, when made without 
any investigation of the public records. x ate 


Srpyts or Cnerney Court S. vy. 243, 
317.)—The emblems of the Sibyls are thus given 
in the second edition of the Emblems of Saints :— 
Agripa, a scourge; Cumana, a crib; Cycmeria, 
a horn; Delphica, holding a crown of thorns; 
Elopontia, holding a cross; Europa, a sword; 
Frigea, a cross with pennon; Luibica, lighted 
taper; Persica, holding a lantern, and trampling 
on a dragon; Samne (Sine), a rose; Tiburtina, 
about to give a blow. F. C. H. 

Joun Ancett (4" 8. v. 31, 108.)—In reference 
to the information given by B. E. N. (p. 108) re- 
lative to John Angell, there is one point on which 
I would be glad to have some additional inform- 
ation. Your informant says that Mr. Angell’s 
name disappeared from the Dublin Almanac in 
1820, and that he died in 1828. Now, if it be so, 
(1) Where did he die? (2) Where was he buried ? 

I was perfectly aware that Mr. Angell was 
author of a History of Ireland, but that was not 
what I was in search of. He was author of other 
works, if I mistake not. He as a shorthand 
writer took the liamentary proceedings in 
committee of the ‘Tan of Commons, on the 
county of Antrim, the county of Leitrim, and 
Callan elections. In short, he was well known to 
the Right Honourable and Honourable the Dublin 
Society, Grafton Street—one of the oldest scien- 
tific institutions in Ireland. This may be proved 
by looking at a minute of a meeting of that 
society, dated January 25, 1770, presided over | 
Thos. Le Hunte, Esq., vice-president; by whic 
minute the society recommended Mr. Angeil’s 
shorthand work to the public. I have a printed 
copy of said minute. I have also the fifth edition 
of his Stenography, 1787. But what I am hunt- 
ing for is the Stenographical Grammar (a totally 
different work) and the two manuscript — 


Edinburgh. 


| 
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“ A Screw” (4 S. v. 148.)—A person who 
tries to purchase anything at a lower price than 
the seller demands is said to screw him down, or 
to screw the price down. It seems probable that 
from this course of conduct the name of screw 
was applied to the person making use of *. . 


Philadelphia. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Ploughman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secun- 
dum Wit et Resoun, by William Langland (1377, A.v.) 
Edited from various MSS. by the Rev. W. Walter 
Skeat, M.A. The Crowley Text, or Text B. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

The “Gest Historiale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance translated from Guido de Colonna’s 
Historia Troiana. Now first edited from the Unique 
MS. in the Hunterian Museum, University of Glasgow, 
by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
(Early English Text Society.) 

We congratulate the Early English Text Society and 


The book is not only interesting for its details of the life 
of an excellent woman, but for the glimpses it affords of 
— and society during the period to which it re- 
ates, 


Books Recervep.— 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, Vol. I. (Bell & 
Daldy), is a further instalment#®f the new and won- 
drously cheap reissue of the Aldine Poets (in cighteen- 
penny volumes), 

Fragmenta Regalis, by Sir Robert Naunton, Master of 
the Court of Wards, Reprinted from the third posthumous 
edition by Edward Arber. 


Thomas Watson's Poems, viz. The Ekatompathia, or 
Passionate Centurie of Love (1582); Melibeus sive Ee- 
logia Inobitum, &c. (1500) — the Eclogue upon the Death 
of Rt. Hon, Sir F. Walsingham (1590); and The Teares 
of Fancy, or Love Disdained, posthumously published in 
1593, carefully edited by Faward Arber—two new volumes 
of Mr. Arber’s excellent English Reprints, which fully 


| maintain the character of the Series for choice selection, 


all students of our national literature on the steady | 
and satisfactory progress which Mr. Skeat is making | 


with his excellent edition of Piers Plowman—certainly, 
next to the writings of Chaucer, by far the most impor- 
tant legacy which the fourteenth century has bequeathed 
to us. In the goodly volume before us, which a few 
years since would not have been attainable at the price 


of a year’s subscription to the Society (one guinea), | 


though it is only one of five or six books, which the sub- 
scribers will receive for the 1869 subscription, we have 
the poem as it exists in the type B, or Crowley version, 
the second of the five different shapes in which Mr. 
Skeat has shown that the poem exists; with an Intro- 
duction full of valuable illustration of the poem, the 
MSS. in which it is found, and the peculiarities of the pre- 
sent version. The next book is a very curious allitera- 
tive poem on the Destruction of Troy from a MS, in the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. It was originally sup- 
posed, and is so described by the author of the catalogue 
of the museum, to be a translation from the well known 
poem of Joseph of Exeter. That proved not to be the 
ease. The histories said to be by Dares and Dictys were 
then examined with no better success. At last the tran- 
script was compared with a MS. of Guido deColonna, and 
it was then seen that the poem was a translation, though 
not a continuous one, of that author’s Historia Trojana. 
The volume now issued contains only the text. Full parti- 
culars as to the MS., the language, &c., will be given in 


the Preface and Introduction, which will be issued in a | 


separate part. 


Memoirs of the Marquise de Montagu. By the Baroness 
de Noailles. (Bentley.) 

The subject of the present memoir is Mdlle. de Main- 
tenon, the fourth daughter of Le Duc d’Aven, eldest son 
of the last Marshal de Noailles. She was born at Paris 
on June 22, 1766, and her mother wished to have two 
beggars from the parish of Saint Roch for her godfather 
and godmother—a little incident indicative of the pious 
care bestowed upon her in her youth. She was married 
to the Marquis Joachin de Montagu on May 12, 1783. 
But, in spite of the brilliant prospects before her, heavy 
trials were soon at hand. The French Revolution en- 
tailed upon her heavy Icsses of family and fortune, and she 
in an especial degree proved the sweet uses of adversity. 


careful printing, and extraordinary cheapness. 


Diocesan Recorps.—A good deal of light is likely to 
be thrown before long upon the character and condition 
of these important documents. Lord Romilly moved om 
Monday last for—“a return from each diocese, stating the 
places in which the records of all ecclesiastical and dioce- 
san matters are preserved, explaining the manner in 
which these records are kept, distinguishing such as are 
kept in fire-proof places, stating the names of the persons 
in whose custody they are kept, the conditions under 
which access is permitted to them, what fees are taken 
for leave to inspect and to make copies, what is the total 
amount of such fees received within the last five years, 
and what steps are taken for the preservation of these re- 
cords from damp and from improper abstraction or re- 
moval.” 

Ovr lace-loving lady friends, who desire to be initiated 
into the mysteries of, and be enabled to reproduce, the 
Point de Venise, Point Coupé, and all other laces of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, will be glad to learn 
that Mrs. Hailstone of Horton Hall, Bradford, announces 
for early publication a volume of Designs for Lacemak- 
ing, from specimens selected from her own extraordinary 
collection, and the scarce old pattern-books published in 
Italy, Germany, and France. 


“Morner Propnecres.” — Mr. Edwin 
Pearson has just reproduced 250 copies of the 1686 edi- 
tion of this once popular folk-book, with illustrations 
from the original woodblocks of the quaint old engravings 
used in various early impressions of the history of the 
Yorkshire prophetess. 

Hisroricat and literary antiquaries will rejoice to 
learn that the Corporation of the City of London, fol- 
lowing on the steps of “ The Royal Commission on His- 
toricat Manuscripts,” has been delving into the muni- 
cipal records and hidden materials of their «Guildhall. 
At the recommendation of the Library Committee the 
Corporation has just printed a valuable Calendar in con- 
tinuation of one compiled by Mr. T. Brewer. It is 
entitled, “ Analytical Indexes to Volumes II. and VIII. 
of the series of Records known as the Remembruncia, pre- 
served among the archives of the City of London.” e 
series of books preserved in the Town Clerk’s Record 
Room, now known as Remembrancia, consists of nine 
volumes, embracing the period from 1580 (22nd Eliza- 
beth) to 1664 (16th Charles Il.) These archives contain 
copies of the correspondence between the sovereigns, their 
ministers, the privy council, the lord mayors, courts of 


| 
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> 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4" 8. V. 2, °70, 


aldermen, and common council, and many persons of | 
distinction, upon matters relating to the government of | 
the city, its rights, privileges, usages and customs, re- 
ligion, trade and commerce, public buildings, markets, 
churches, &c. These useful “ Indexes” have been com- 
iled by H. Overall, Librarian, and H. C. Overall, 
Town Clerk’s Office. 


Lirerary — Messrs. Hurst and 
BLACKETT announce in their List of New Works forth- 
coming: “Free Russia,” by W. Hepworth Dixon, in 
2 vols. 8vo, with qelonned illustrations ; “Wild Life 
among the Koords,” by Major F. Millingen, 8vo, with 
illustrations; “A Ramble into Brittany,” by the Rev. 
George Musgrave, M.A. Oxon, 2 vols. with illustrations ; 
** Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels of Three Ladies,” by 


Agnes Smith, 8vo, with illustrations; “A Tour Kound | 


England,” by Walter Thornbury, 2 vols. with illustra- 
tions; “The Heir Expectant,” by the yey] of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” &c., 3 vols. ; “ Nora,” by Lady Emily 
Ponsonby, author of “The Discipline of Life,” &c., 
3 vols. 

We are requested to announce that Mr. Charles Dickens 
will be supported by the Sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex, and an influential body of Stewards, at the Festival 
of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institu- 
tion, on the Sth of April, at Freemasuns’ Tavern, 

BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., ¢ Books to be sent direct to 
the ge 


of the followi 


en for 


tai tining Prints, Drawings, or Etchings. 
ed ar Old English 
War ed by Rev. J. C. Jace m, 12, Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


CHILLINGWorTH's Works, published by Priestly in 1820. 

Wanted by Yr. //. Symonds, 10, South Street, Dorchester, Dorset. 
Lerrers. 

Wanted by J. Hite} wv. 


Tue or, Chror micle of the 
Snorre Sturleson, translated by Samuel Laing 


Wanted by J. 7. Blight, FS. 


Sicane Terrace, §.W. 


Kings of Norway. By 
. Esq. 3 Vols 
i., Ponsanee. 


PEXNANT'S JOURYFY TO SCOTLAND. 
History or TH! CHANCELLORS, 
Histor tY OF Doncaster. 2 Vols. 
or 4 Vola. 
2V« 
Pinis TO Puree Met HOLY. 
Wanted by 


7 Vols. 


"ols. 
Thomas Beet, » } 15, Conduit 


Street, 
Bond Street, London. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Usrvensat CaTaLoorn or Ant Books. A!! Additions and Cor- 
be addressed to the Editor, — fa —- m Museum, 


Qui ERIES ON SCIENTIFIC, OR PURELY PROFESSIONAL 
are so obviowmly out of our range that we cannot possibly insert them. 

L. G. O. The quotation — 

“No pent up Utica contracts your powers,” 
‘om Sewel’s Epilogue to Addison's Cato. 
. 8.'s Aint shall not be lost sight of. 
Where can we forward a letter to this Correspondent ? 

R. B. who desires information respecting the“ Arthurian Traditions” 
should consult Mr. Wright's and Sir E. Strecey's prefaces to their edi- 
t af The Morte Arthur, and the introduction to the various “ Ar- 

nm Romances“ ished by the Early Engliah Text Society. 
Vv. P. The papal * 
rai ¥ of lead) which is attached to it. 
. (Chichester.) An 
of 


Rev. is, 1838, and Jan. 30, ‘1870. 


the onening of the Suez Canal 
Jec. 1869, Jan. Feb. and March, 
Consult also the same paper of 


| already been discuss 


itlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresees | 
t purty 
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| FOOLSCA 
| BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

| BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
| TINTED LINED NOTE, for med or Foreign Correspondence (five 


| > eee Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Port 


| durability, and presenting a surface eq 


Bull” is so-called from the bulla or seal (gene- | 


R.M. § There have been numerous conjectures as to the origin 
Fools’ Day,’ which may be found in Brand's Popular 
i. Consult also Hone's Year Book, p. 402, and 
& Q.” 2nd viii. 23. 
W. Boye. For pome notices of Sir igh'’s house 
Brixton in Surrey, see“ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. ix. 243, 31, 
J.F.F. Nine articles on the Royal Arms in ho appeared in 
our Ist 8. vols. v. vi. ix. 
CesTU For an explanation of “Sardonic smiles” 


F. 
“Au 


see our Ist 8, 


Tuomas The custom ia Trelanad on John's Eve has 

ed in * Q.” 3rd 8. iv. 168, 251, 318, 

A. 8. In what work did our Correspondent meet with the names of 

SS. Gelifs and Vendengeurs? 

_THomas CLARK. Portuary is an English form 

rium, once in general use in the Western chur 

called Breviarium. Ja Ash's Dictionary 

Hete), a Breviary, a kind of Prayer-b 

F. Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth. by Sanwel Ire 
», 1794-9, e¢ill fetches high prices at sal The wre 

the whole reliable, as well as tateresting 
EnRaTa.—ith 8. ¥. p- 310, col. i. line 31, for “ Kempe [qu).” read 

Kempe [qy!); col. ii. line 17,“ anything but” read“ but.” 


of the word Portifo- 
siynate what was 
urtuose, Portuous 

(s. obec 

land, 2 rols. royal 

b, we believe, is on 


Movers INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chron \ 
which times all the prine events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned p-wa * seems likely to be e¢ ~lin fame by 
that still more usef ul invention the “ Keyless Wate The fact of no 
key being req: uired re nders these b. atches ir idispen sable to the traveller, 
the nervous, and i ~ r 
all parts of the world, of their great utility. 
prices range from 5 to loo gu ‘io as. Thousands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Bewsoy, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 
tory, Lax e Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest- 
ing historical pamplilet upon watch- makin; 


“ & Quenius” is regist 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MAN UFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 


| NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5#., and Ge. per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢/., Se. 6c., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 6d. per ream. 

P, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6¢. per ream. 


colours), 5 quires for ls. 

COLOURED STAMPING reduced _to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
ae. Gd. per 1.000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
Monograms. two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto. 4. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
rait Albums, post 
free. 

(ESTABLISHED 1811.) 


THE NEW VELLUM 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 


7" ANUPFACTURED expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 

per which shail in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 

with freedom from grease. ‘ew VeLLoM Wove CLUB- 

novse Parer will be found to possess these peculiarities com letely, 

being made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and 
tall ly well adapted for q 


Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


*,* The Public are CAUTIONED against IMITATIONS of this incom- 
parable paper. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 11/7. lis. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 1M. 10s. Rewa: at the I 1 Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


steel pen. 
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